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THE IRISH REBELLION. 


HE sentence on Mr. Ditton in the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench is perhaps more important for certain 


of terrorism, for jurymen who observe their oaths. Nor 
does the mere declaration of its illegality produce any auto- 
matic effect on the plan of campaign. There will be plenty 
of speakers and rent-collectors to take (it may be with a 


indirect consequences of it than in itself; it is certainly of | little more precaution) Mr. Ditxon’s place, and to earn the 
infinitely less importance than the subsequent arrest of Mr. | blessing which some members of the Roman Catholic hier- 


D11t0n himself and other rent-grabbers. 
course, three thousand pounds worth of security to keep 
the peace, or six months’ imprisonment, is a sentence alto- 
gether inadequate to the case, although it may be the 
utmost that the judges felt able to inflict. The amount of 
trust-money belonging to landlords which Mr. Dii.on and 
his friends have in their hands, as well as their further 
powers of drawing on the pockets of American “ helps,” 
gives them ample command of funds if they choose to pay ; 
and if Mr. Dixon, like many agitators, contrives to 
combine a weakly constitution with a robustious creed, 
he may like the chance of mild martyrdom which the other 
alternative offers, and of which he has now a fresh 
probability. But incidentally an excellent effect has 
come of the proceedings. The judges, with somewhat 
unnecessary scrupulosity and moderation of language in 
regard to the persons concerned, have declared the Plan of 
Campaign to be “ clearly, distinctly, and absolutely illegal.” 
And the speech of the ArrornEy-GENERAL destroys yet 
another of the extraordinary concatenation of falsehoods by 
which this last phase of the Home Rule campaign has been 
carried on. No rational person, of course, ever believed 
that Mr. Hotes had pronounced the plan of campaign 
legal. But, with the same “hard lying” which was used 
about Sir Repvers Buixer’s circular and other matters by 
the Irish and English Home Rulers, and which they seem 
to be renewing about Colonel Turner, these Home Rulers, 
English and Trish, have continued, and very likely will 
continue, to assert that he had. Except, however, to per- 
sons too deaf or too blind to hear and see, the assertion, 
after the late trial, will carry no weight whatever. In 
the same way, the opinion of Dr. WatsH may continue to 
be quoted against the deliberate decision of Mr. Justice 
O’Brien and Mr. Justice Jonnson. But the pretence of 
legality is torn away once for all, whether or no the pre- 
tence of clerical benediction remains; and the well-aimed 
blow of Thursday has followed up the demonstration of 
Tuesda: 


It is, indeed, of the first importance that Englishmen 
should understand that the sentence on Mr. DILton, though 
an excellent thing in its way, is only the merest beginning of 
the counter-campaign. Had it not been followed up by other 
and very different blows, it would do no good at all. The 
advocates of Walshing exult in the comparative absence of 
serious outrages. But the apparent combination of juries 
to refuse to convict in the face of the clearest evidence for 
such outrages as are committed is a much more serious 
matter than the outrages themselves, and shows most de- 
cidedly that the ordinary law is not sutlicient for the resto- 
ration of order. The mischievous tampering with the con- 
stitution of juries in Treland which was permitted some 
years ago is now bearing its full fruit; and, what with ill- 
will to begin with and intimidation to follow, it is not sur- 
prising that a majority of jurymen seem to have made up 
their minds to perjure themselves. We do not know 
whether Archbishop Wa.su, with his usual complaisance as 
Chaplain-General to the National League, has indulgences 
for this sin as for others ready. It is certain that the National 
League has ready a sanction of another kind, in the shape 


| 


Intrinsically, of _archy seem to have discovered in inedited passages of Holy 


Writ for him that withholdeth what is due to his neighbour, 
and him that oweth his landlord as much as possible. Mr. 
Ditoy’s sentence will not terrify these persons, and it is to 
be feared that it will have little effect on their misguided 
flocks unless it is {ollowed up by a series of far more drastic 
remedies for disorder. If it is so followed (and a good 
beginning has been made), well ; if not, it would have been 
very much better that the Plan of Campaign should not 
have been interfered with at all. 

The special times and methods of action must necessarily 
be left to the Executive Government, which seems to be 
quite alive to the situation. But it is quite clear that this 
action should be directed as far as possible to three ob- 
jects. The first is a direct grappling with the organiza- 
tion by which the Plan of Campaign (now pronounced 
to be illegal sans phrase) has been originated and carried 
on, the organization which supports Boycotting, instigates 
the refusal of rent (thereby again, as Mr. Justice O’Brien 
pointed out on Tuesday, committing a distinct legal crime), 
and, while pretending to discourage, is really at the bottom 
of moonlighting, cattle-roasting, and the other proceedings 
which smell sweet in the nostrils of the Nationalist clergy. 
The second is the adoption of means for combating directly 
the disaffection and the intimidation of jurymen by change 
of venue, by altering the arrangements for empannelling and 
challenging, and, if necessary, by suspending trial by jury 
altogether. The third is the putting in force of the law 
against rent defaulters, as suggested here and echoed else. 
where, not in a spasmodic or sporadic fashion, but on a large 
scale, in particular districts, and after a method and order 
similar to that of the Plan of Campaign itself. The last of 
these objects certainly, and the first probably, can be attained 
without any addition to the powers at present at the disposal 
of Ministers ; the second, in the mischievous state into which 
the Irish jury-laws have been allowed to fall, must be a 
matter of more difficulty and may require additional Par- 
liamentary authority. But all three are of the first im- 
portance, and no solution of the Irish difficulty is possible 
till vigorous efforts have been made, and made successfully, 
to attain them all. The third is perhaps the most important 
of all, and fortunately the most easily attained with pluck 
and intelligent conduct ; indeed, it might almost be argued 
that its attainment, which requires no fresh powers, would 
destroy the National League and make the conduct of juries 
comparatively unimportant. No jury, fortunately, is required 
to enforce the simple principle that, if a man obtained 
goods and refuses to pay the price agreed on, he must be made 
either to pay the price or give up the goods. The National 
League, unless it imitates former organizations of the same 
kind by trying to assassinate a judge, has no other hold on 
the Bench, and fortunately Irish, like English judges, have, 
as a rule, stronger nerves than some Home Secretaries. 
Moreover, once drive into the heads of the people the con- 
viction that the League and the Moonlighters cannot secure 
them in ion of land and may cause them to lose it, 
and the bea will wither like Jonan’s gourd and the 
Moonlighters disappear of themselves. Answer every plan 
of campaign by unfultering eviction ; let the occurrence of 
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any outrage in a district be the signal for a specially active 
support of landlords in that district in enforcing their 
rights, and the shrewdness and the greed of the Irish 
peasant (the two strongest qualities, not merely of the Irish 
peasantry, but of peasantry all over the world) will combine 
to lead him to one conclusion. He has followed the League 
because in the old phrase it showed him game ; once let him 


_ understand that he will lose that game by following it, and the 


days of the League are done. The lay agitators have an in- 
terest in Home Rule in the political sense, because it will 
open to them situations of emolument ; the Nationalist priest- 
hood hope for advantage in their own way from it—in what 
way may be seen, for instance, by any one who reads a very 
instructive series of papers on Proselytism, which have 
appeared for some time past in the Freeman’s Journal, and 
which explain better than anything else Dr. Watsn’s, at first 
sight, singular views on the Eighth Commandment. But the 
peasant cares only, or, if not only, yet mainly, for his pocket 
and his land. It is tempting to be offered Lord rent 
and Lord Diitoy’s land at once. But when he discovers 
that he will lose his land and empty his pocket by accepting 
the offers of the agitators, he will think very differently of 
plans of campaign which lead to such a termination. Were 
the programme of retaliation firmly, justly, and skilfully 
carried out, it might not be many months before, not the land- 
lords of Ireland, but the land agitators, were “ running for 
“ their lives,” and seeking the protection of the Government 
they have traduced from the excusable, if irregular, vengeance 
of a deluded and ruined people. The arrest of Mr. Ditton 
and his fellows and the impounding of the illegally col- 
lected rent will of themselves have good effect ; but there 
must be no slackness in pursuing the same policy. We are 
face to face with a rebellion in Ireland; and at last we seem 
to have a Government which is aware of the fact. 


LIBEL BY PUBLIC MEETING, 


A QUESTION of much importance to journalists, of 
more to private individuals, and of most to public men, 
was raised in the case of Pankuurst v. Sow er, decided in 
the Divisional Court at the beginning of this week. Both 
the facts and the law were simple and undisputed. Dr. 
Panxuovrst, the plaintiff, is a barrister practising at Man- 
chester, where he is pretty well known, and was, if we 
are not mistaken, a candidate for Parliament not very long 
ago. At one of the recent general elections he was, how- 
ever, standing for a metropolitan constituency, and in the 
course of a contest at Manchester a public meeting of the 
ordinary kind was held, whereat one of the speakers said, 
in substance, that Dr. Pankuurst was an atheist, and had 
spoken disrespectfully on topics of religion. This was re- 

in the ordinary course in the Manchester Courier, 
and Dr, Panxuurst sued Mr. Sowzer for libel. For the 
defence it was proved that the report was a fair and accurate 
statement of what passed at the meeting, and, as the verdict 
implies and as no doubt was the case, was published without 
malice. Mr. Justice GRANTHAM summed up, in what from the 
report appears to have been a rather discursive manner, de- 
cidedly in favour of the defendant, and the jury found for the 
defendant accordingly. After argument in the Divisional 
Court, Baron Huppieston and Mr. Justice Manisty set 
aside the verdict and ordered a new trial, on the ground 
that Mr, Justice Grantuam had directed the attention of 
the jury exclusively to the question whether the publication 
was in good faith and without malice, and had caused them 
to leave out of sight the question whether it was for the 
public benefit. Mr. Justice Grantaam had, indeed, read to 
the jury the section of the Newspaper Libel and Registra- 
tion Act which is applicable to reports of public meetings ; 
but he had not, in the opinion of the superior Court, sutli- 
ciently explained the scope of its operation. That section 
provides that “any report published in any newspaper of 
“ the proceedings of a public meeting shall be privileged, if 
“ such meeting was lawfully convened for a lawful purpose 
“ and open to the public, and if such report was fair and 
“ accurate and published without malice, and if the publica- 
“ tion complained of was for the public benefit.” 

The law is therefore quite plain, In order to make an 
otherwise libellous report excusable within the section, 
the meeting must, in the first place, be a lawful and 
public one. On each of these requirements an observa- 
tion arises. The provision that the meeting must be a 


from the operation of the statute a report of speeches made 
at a meeting of the National League for the purpose of 
inciting people to commit crimes, to enter into a boycotting 
conspiracy, or to swindle their landlords. As to the meet- 
ing being a public one, though no point as to this seems 
to have been raised on behalf of Dr. Pankunurst, it is com- 
mon knowledge that few election meetings are now public 
meetings at all. This is especially the case in London 
and most other large towns. Where admission is by ticket, 
and tickets are issued for the most part only to persons sup- 
posed to be in sympathy with the objects of the meeting, it 
seems highly improbable that the meeting could be held to 
be “open to the public.” The residue of the part of the 
section quoted above—the latter part contains a proviso as 
to the effect of refusing to retract the libellous assertions— 
contains three conditions, every one of which must be 
fulfilled in order to give privilege. In the first place, the 
report must be fair and accurate. Secondly, it must be 
published without malice. Thirdly, the publication must 
be for the public benefit. It is for the defendant to prove 
that each of these conditions is fulfilled, and for the jury 
to decide whether he has proved it or not. That is 
the effect of the judgment of the Divisional Court, and 
no one can dispute that it is a perfectly correct state- 
ment of the existing law. How far the Judges were well 
advised in thinking the summing-up of Mr. Justice 
GrantHam to be insufficient is a question on which out- 
siders, who have not seen a full report of the summing-up, 
cannot form an independent opinion; but the proper 
assumption is that the two Judges, having heard arguments 
and taken time to consider their judgment, were right, 
and that Mr. Justice GrantHam fell into one of the errors 
of inadvertence from which the best of judges laying down 
the law offhand at nist priws can hardly hope invariably to 
escape. 

Certain journals, however, have complained that the law 


_is unduly harsh towards owners of newspapers, and ought to 


be amended by making it a sufficient excuse that the libel 
was part of a fair and accurate report published without 
malice, whether the publication of the libellous matter 
was for the public benefit or not. It would seem that 
in making this suggestion the importance of relieving 
journalists from vexatious litigation has, naturally enough, 
been over-estimated, and the side of the question which 
affects the public has been left out of sight. Such a 
change in the law is in the highest degree undesir- 
able, and the results of it might be ruinous to the com- 
paratively high standard of English journalism, and 
disastrous in their ultimate effects upon public life. If the 
proviso about the public benefit were repealed, every one 
in the country would be absolutely at the mercy of any 
unscrupulous enemy who could get a public meeting to 
listen to him and a newspaper to report what he said. The 
real offender need not even appear in the matter. It would 
be easy to procure the services of a man of straw, who would 
just as soon be sued, and made bankrupt after judgment in 
default, as not. It would be equally easy to get up a public 
meeting which in itself, and apart from the report of the 
proceedings, would have no importance and donoharm. In 
any view of the matter a remedy against the speaker is an 
insufficient one, because many odi us charges, such as those 
of lying and immorality of other kinds, are not actionable 
when made by word of mouth, and become so only by bei 

written or printed. Therefore to extend an absolute privi- 
lege to libellous reports made for private purposes, contrary 
to the public interest or where the public has no interest in 
the matter—which is what is claimed on behalf of news- 
papers—is to deprive persons falsely accused of many most 
serious sorts of misdoing of their only legal remedy and of the 
only possible way of proving their innocence. A single 
example will show how this monstrous proposal might and 
probably would work. A person convicted of crime and 
pining for revenge, or a slanderer hired for the purpose 
by some one who does not wish his name to appear in 
the matter, hires a suburban schoolroom, advertises a 
meeting on the Coal and Corn Dues, throws open his 
doors, and delivers an address to half a dozen shop- 
boys, a sprinkling of beggars attracted by the light and 
warmth, and a shorthand writer. In the course of it he 
charges some innocent person with a series of hideous 
depravities. The report is forwarded to a sensational news- 
paper, which prints it with a sensational heading and 
placards the streets with “ Extraordinary Charges against 
“ Mr. ——” or “Alleged Profligacy of a Countess.” 


lawfal one for a lawful purpose would no doubt exclude | What is the person libelled to do? He can go to the 
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of suing the slanderer in respect of any allegations 
which cbarge him with having committed an indictable 
offence, which are calculated to injure him in his profession 
or trade, or which assert that he is suffering from an in- 
fectious or loathsome disease, and for no others. The action 
will probably not be defended, but, in any case, he will 
have no right in an action for slander to contradict false- 
hoods which are actionable only when made in the form 
of libels. His barren verdict will be some compensa- 
tion for the wrong done by the speaker before the report 
was published. But when he sues for the real wrong 
the newspaper can prove that the meeting was a public one, 
that the report was fair and accurate, and that it was pub- 
lished without malice, solely for the purpose of offering to the 
public what the public Jikes to read. So that for the real 


and grievous wrong committed by the journalist—the pub-— 


lication to the world of injurious falsehoods—there is no 
remedy at all. 

If any one is inclined to think this an exaggerated sketch 
of imaginary dangers, let him consider the readiness at pre- 
sent shown by editors of daily papers to publish fair and 
accurate reports of horrible charges made under such circum- 
stances that the reports are privileged. Do these editors 
scruple to publish libels when they can do it safely? If 
once public meetings were put on the same footing as courts 
of justice in the matter of privileged reports, the life of any- 
body whom anybody else cared to torment might be made 
unbearable by accusations and personalities for which the 
law would give noremedy. It is true that the owners of 
newspapers at present often have to pay damages for libels, 


especially in connexion with police reports, which the editors | 
did not know of and could not have prevented. But that is | 


a swall price, and a price which most newspaper owners can 
very well aflord to pay, for the benefit of having a press 
which is not a mere mud-throwing machine, and for the 
protection afforded to individuals against what may be 
among the most cruel wrongs made possible by modern 


ingenuity. 


GERMAN COLONIZATION, 


ik is said that the English and German Governments 
have formed an agreement as to their respective rights 
and interests on the eastern coast of Equatorial Africa. The 
Sultan of Zanzipar is, according to the statement, to rule 
only over a strip of territory extending a few miles inland. 
His neighbour of Vitu, whom he had regarded asa feuda- 
tory, is to enjoy such independence as may be consistent 
with the acceptance of German protection. Several of the 
ports on the coast are to be placed under the German flag, 
for the purpose of securing a monopoly of trade over large 
districts in the interior. Other tracts are to be left under 
English control, or, in other words, to be opened to the 
trade of all nations. If the details of the arrangement are 
correctly reported, the Germans would seem to have the 
best of the bargain, and Sheikh Bureuass of Zanzibar to 
be the principal sufferer ; but it may be assumed that the 
English Government has made some stipulations in favour 
of a potentate who has been uniformly friendly and loyal. 
It is possible that any convention which may have been 
concluded will not stand alone. The Foreign Office may 
have shown sound judgment in removing possible causes of 
irritation which might impede the formation of a friendly 


understanding on more important matters. Of all their | 


recent acquisitions in Africa, the Germans seem to have the 
warmest interest in the region which borders on Zanzibar. 
Its commercial value has yet to be tested by experience, 
and a country which is traversed by the Equator can afford 
no facilities for European settlement. 

Prince Bismarck’s anxiety to obtain colonies as openings 
for commerce was in one instance at least stimulated by a 
feeling of irritation. The delay of the English Foreign and 
Colonial Ministers in answering courteous inquiries as to 
their territorial pretensions induced him to take posses- 
sion, without further negutiation, of some points to which 
the English Government might perhaps have preferred a 
claim. He is probably by this time convinced that, if the 
acquisition of ports and factories may be possibly useful, 
the attempt to found German colonies is destined to 
disappointment. Prince Bismarck has always professed to 
follow, and not to precede, the commercial movements in 
distant lands which he desires to promote. It may be 
doubted whether there is any considerable trade to be pro- 
tected in Vitu; but German traders have lately learned 


that judicious annexations will find favour at home, 
Imitations on asmail scale of the policy of the old East 
India Company may sometimes be profitable, though the 
value of commercial monopoly was in former times greatly 
overrated. It is impossible to establish colonies properly 
so-called in tropical climates. Germany throws off annu- 
ally large swarms of emigrants, but the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot arbitrarily direct their course to German 
possessions. A settler who can find in the United States 
/a civilized home is unlikely to assist in the foundation of 
an Empire in Eastern Africa or New Guinea. If Prince 
Bismarck still clings to his colonial projects, the English 
, Government may perhaps have done wisely in humouring 
a policy which some consider fanciful. Whatever may be 
their future proceedings, the Germans have not yet occupied 
any territory which is worth a quarrel. It is true that the 
| annexation by European Powers of large portions of the 
uncivilized parts of the earth cannot be regarded with com- 
placency. 

The acquisition by conquest of exclusive markets was 
| largely practised by England in the last century, and the 
| success of such enterprises has naturally provoked imitation. 
_ Foreigners have not yet fully understood that the policy of 

aggression for trading purposes has been deliberately and 
finally abandoned. It is as a precaution against adverse 
monopoly that additions are constantly made to the outlying 
parts of the Empire. In the Fiji Islands and elsewhere 
it has been found necessary to choose between exclusion and 
_complete possession. The same policy accounts for the 
| vigilance with which the progress of Russia in Central Asia 
has been long observed. The protectionist creed of every 
other civilized country renders it necessary to guard as far 
as possible the remaining channels of trade. The proclama- 
tions of French or German adventurers, by which nominal 
possession of entire river-basins are nominal!y appropriated, 
would excite no dissatisfaction if their first use of their 
new possessions was not to prevent commercial competi- 
tion. The title-deeds of petty African rulers would not 
be scrutinized by friendly or hostile critics if it were not 
for the opportunities which may possibly occur of ex- 
cluding English goods from some market which has hitherto 
been neutral, Only a small and extemporized store of legal 
learning was needed to disprove the existence of feudal 
relations which had perhaps been previously established 
between the Sultans of Zanzipar and of Viru. The vassal 
acquired independence on the understanding that he was 
to prefer German hardware and textile fabrics to English 
products, 

A more striking illustration of the bearing of English 
foreign policy on trade has been furnished by the annexation 
of the remainder of the Burmese kingdom. Mr. Bricur 
has lately, with his usual absence of hesitation, condemned 
in the strongest terms the measures which were proposed by 
the Viceroy, and approved by two successive Cabinets. No 
one will be surprised at Mr. Bricut’s unqualified condemna- 
tion of a policy which he describes as a crime anda sin. If 
the question were simply regarded from Mr. Bricut’s point 
of view, the dethronement of King TueeBaw and the appro- 
priation of his dominions might constitute an unjustitiable 
enterprise; yet it is certain that neither the English nor 
the Indian Government was actuated by a desire of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. The barbarous misgovernment of 
Burmah would long have been tolerated, as it almost exclu- 
sively affected the people of the country; and the insolence 
with which English representatives were from time to 
time treated would not of itself have justified the Viceroy 
in undertaking a costly and inglorious war. The attempts 
| of the Burmese Kine and his Ministers to form diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with a great European 
Power were more formidable. The detailed information in 
| which the English and Indian Governments acted has been 
properly withheld from publication ; but its nature may be 
confidently conjectured. It is known from other sources 
of information that French agents were intriguing at Man- 
dalay against English influence, and it was easy to foresee 
the complications which might result from the establishment 
of a rival Power on the border of India. The enterprise will 
only receive complete justification when its motives are 
fully known. It is extremely unlikely that it originated in 
vulgar ambition. Since the time of Lord Datnousin, the 
policy of conquest has been definitively abandoned ; and it 
may be assumed that in the judgment of its authors the 
occupation of Burmah was a defensive measure. The pro- 
hibition which has been imposed on the native Indian 
princes of forming political relations with foreign Govern- 
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ments may in some instances extend to neighbouring States, 
while they are nominally independent. A French com- 
mercial treaty with Burmah might have been so framed as 
to exclude English trade, and at the same time to cause 
constant political annoyance. 

While the peace and safety of the great Indian Empire 
are of paramount importance, the convenience or the pre- 
judices of colonies scattered over half the world cannot always 

consulted by the exclusion of competitors. When some 
of the Australian colonies have protested against the occu- 
pation of New Caledonia by the French, or of the Eastern 
coasts of New Guinea by the Germans, they have found 
that the mother country is neither able nor willing to 
guarantee their monopoly ofall the regions in which they have 
settled. In climates which are not suited to purposes of 
colonization English traders naturally regard with jealousy 
the appropriation by foreign Governments of open territory ; 
but they must submit to necessity, and they have still a 
large share of the commerce of the world. If any of them 
consider that they are injured by the encroachments of the 
Germans or their native dependents in the neighbourhood 
of Zanzibar, they may hope for compensation in the security 
which the South African colonies will derive from a friendly 
understanding between England and Germany. The trade 
with Central Africa through the Eastern ports is, for the 
most part, prospective and doubtful. The late capture by 
Arab tribesmen of the post at Stanley Falls, though it may 
not be an important occurrence, has suggested doubts as to 
the prosperity and tranquillity of the Congo Valley. The 
anomalous protectorate or republic which is established 
under the nominal authority of the King of the Betcians 
has not yet produced any considerable trade. If its future 
fortunes justify the expectations of the discoverers and 
settlers, there is no reason to doubt that English manufac- 
turers and merchants will find their way, by Eastern or 
Western routes, to the markets which will be opened. 


Existing conventions or understandings provide for equality. 


of customs duties, and for other conditions of unrestricted 
competition. If sanguine expectations are doomed to dis- 
appointment, the importance of any harbours or factories 
which may be established in the new German possessions will 
be proportionally diminished, 


SPORTING SLANG. 


# a in boys, and men too, should be looked upon as 

“a modified form of swearing,” says an austere corre- 
spondent of the St. James’s Gazette. The old Scotch lady, 
who owned that “our Jimmy sweers awfu’,” added, on re- 
flection, “‘ but to be sure it’s a great offset to conversation.” 
Both swearing and slang are popular with the unreflecting, 
because they are felt to be great offsets to conversation. 
Men, especially uneducated men, feel that desire to vivify 
and adorn the expression of their ideas which, among more 
highly-developed human beings, finds its outlet in eloquence 
and blank verse. It will be remembered that, in a solemn 
moment of self-communion and remorse, the Paphlagonian 
usurper meditated in blank verse, which, as the historian 
was careful to add, “is, of course, no argument.” Like 
King Vatoroso, a great many novelists, from Dickens 
downwards, always drop into blank verse in their more 
emotional moods. Nature demands this kind of adornment 
of passion, and “ the Perusine, and even the very Cannibal,” 
as Putrennam says in his old Art of Poetry, “do sing their 
“ holiest matters.” 

To the taste of the schoolboy, the sporting writer, the Jess 
refined members of the costermonger class, and others, pro- 
fanity and slang fulfil all the purposes of rhetoric and verse. 
It becomes difficult to resist the temptation toa luxury so 
cheap as ready-made humour and eloquence. Now ready- 
made humour and eloquence are slang and profanity, and we 
really do not expect to see the St. James’s Gazette make any 
very great change in human habits. Our armies swore 
terribly in Flanders, and there is plenty of sporting slang in 
the old comedies and pictures of manners. The agreeable 
Jounson, in his History of Pirates, heads a chapter 
“ Florid Speech of Captain Pew,” or some such name. The 
“ florid speech” proves to be a mere explosion of the most 
awful oaths, which the Captain used before cutting the 
throat of his commanding pn Now sporting man and 
boy, “and all that is at enmity with joy,” feel this need 
for the florid just as strongly as the most ladylike art-critic. 
We cannot convert art-critics, many of them, to a pure style, 


and how can the writer in the St. James's Gazette hope to 
be more successful with critics on cricket? Let him first con- 
vert one art-critic—say the gentleman who, unlike Sir Joun 
Fatstarr, is so fond of “carnations” in the Atheneum— 
before he attempts to recover a single cricket reporter. “A 
“ never could abide carnation, twas a colour he never liked,” 
says the Hostess, talking of Sir Jony. But the gentleman 
in the Atheneum can abide no other colour with such re- 
peated ecstasy. 

The notorious difficulty of turning precious writers out of 
their flowery way has convinced us that it will be impossible 
to cure the cricket reporter of his slang. “ Dingley Dell 
“sent Jones and Brown to the wickets, where they were 
“antagonized with the leather by Aur and the Young 
“ Phenomenon. Atr threw up a maiden” (Shade of 
Lemprtére, can this be a myth of the birth of ATHENE ?) “and 
“ the Phenomenon presently had Jones tied-up with a curly 
“one. JENKINS then guarded the sticks, and snicked ALr 
“ through the slips fora brace.” When the last player on a side 
gets his innings, we are invariably told that he “ whips in,” 
and we hear much of “ collaring” (at cricket as well as at 
football), though why the St. James's critic should object to 
“ drawing” a ball, on the score of English, we cannot 
imagine. What term would he propose to substitute for 
“draw”? There was a field specially placed, in old times, 
when the “draw” was a stroke much admired and practised. 
The ball is usually placed, nowadays, in other ways, and 
more frequently in front of than benind the wicket. The 
terminology of a sport is not slang. One might as well 
object to speak of cover-point as to speaking of a draw or a 
drive. Perhaps the purist is not a cricketer. His inten- 
tions and aims are excellent; but how can we hope that 
pure English will flourish in the sporting columns of news- 
papers when it is so much neglected in leading articles and 
artistic criticism ? 


THE RESCUE OF EMIN BEY. 


‘|.\HE renewed interest in the affairs of Egypt proper 
which was aroused by the rumours of imperti- 
nent interference from France, and unwise support of that. 
interference from Turkey, has somewhat subsided since it 
was understood that there was little danger of the inter- 
ference being serious, and that, even if it were, the present 
Government had not the slightest intention of being influ- 
enced by it. At the same time, however, and since, an even 
livelier interest, though one less purely political, has been 
aroused in the fate of Emin Bey—the most remote of those 
European “proconsuls” of the Egyptian Sondan, whose 
fate appeared to be sealed by the ghastly crime and blunder 
of Mr. Giapstone’s abandonment of the provinces and his 
subsequent betrayal of Gorpoy. Cut off from all hope of 
succour by hundreds and hundreds of miles of desert, the 
river highway abandoned from below, and their enemies 
on all sides encouraged by the Manopi’s successes, by the 
retreat from Nubia, and by the failure to relieve Khartoum, 
these English and German servants of the K#epive, trained 
in the school of Baker and of Gorpon himself, emulated 
Gorpon in fidelity to their duties, in self-reliance when 
those on whom duty weighed more lightly deserted them, 
and in fertility of resource in making head against the 
enemy. But the fall of Khartoum seemed as if it must be 
fatal to them, and even the gallantry of Lupton Bry, the 
defender of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, was after a time unable to 
continue the struggle. Emin Bey, further south, better 
furnished with steamers, backed by a good force of black 
troops, and skilled in making the most of the mutual 
animosities of the natives and attaching the better class 
of them to himself by good treatment, has, or had till a 
few weeks ago, kept the provinces committed to his 
charge secure alike from attacks on north and south. 
As his friend Dr. Fe.xm has well pointed out, the 
technical charge (disgraceful as it is to those who make 
it) of disobedience to orders which has been brought 
against GorDON cannot even by the most unscrupulous of 
partisans be brought against Eury, for he never received any 
orders to withdraw, even if it had been possible for him to 
obey them. So completely has Mr. Giapstong’s action 
reduced Central Africa to its old condition of “ darkness,” 
that it was not till quite recently that Emm Bey even heard 
of the tragedy of Khartoum or was aware that the Cairo 
authorities neither would nor could relieve him. Yet in 
this ignorance (harder almost to bear than knowledge), and 
in the complete absence of help or encouragement from 
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Europe, the brave Doctor has held his own with the pluck 
of a buccaneer and the peaceful versatility of a “ Captain of 
“ Industry.” He has repulsed the Mahdist hordes ; he has 
kept in order the turbulent tribes in his own district 
( ially the powerful Baris who lie between Gondokoro 
and Fashoda on the north) ; and, when last heard of, he was 
preparing to resist, if necessary, the new tyrant of Uganda 
on the south—the ruffian who murdered Bishop HannineTon, 
in direct consequence, as every one acouainted with the 
affairs of Central Africa knows, of Mr. GLapstone’s policy 
in the Soudan. Others might escape; he stands fast. 
And all the while he has been attending to civil administra- 
tion, scientific pursuits, and the pettiest cares of what may 
be called domestic economy, as if he were four Doctors and 
Beys at once. In his latest letter, which does not contain a 
complaint or a murmur, he gives an account of an extensive 
epidemic of small-pox, which (Messrs. Tens and Co. please 
take notice) “cost many lives because the people would not 
“ allow vaccination to be carried out,” but which allowed 
this healer as well as ruler of men to make “extensive 
“ observations on the aboriginal treatment of the disease.” 
He has set all his stations to agricultural work for food and 
cotton-planting for clothing; he has introduced the shoe- 
maker's art, “makes his own soap,” and grows splendid 
tobacco—no small consolation even in the absence of “sugar, 
* books, fine shot,” and other luxuries, such as arsenic, which, 
it need hardly be said, the Doctor wants, not to poison the 
natives (as a French journalist would probably conclude), 
out for taxidermist use. Still he has got some specimens, 
and is apparently in a much greater state of mind about 
their skins than about his own. 


This is the man—a man of the rare class, every member 
of which is worth a whole House of Commons of talking 
agitators—whom England, directly responsible for his con- 
dition, is going, at least so it is hoped, to try to relieve by 
the rather indirect process of letting some private English- 
men and the Egyptian Government pay the piper, and 
allowing Mr. Srantey or Mr. Toomson or somebody else to 
risk their private lives in playing the pipes. It is not 
exactly heroic, but it is exceedingly English, and for our 
parts we really care little how the relief is effected, if it is 
effected. It may perbaps be plausibly contended that a 
regular military expedition would do more harm than good, 
since Mr. Giapstone made its despatch from the north 

ysically impossible, and if it started from Zanzibar 
(the intended route), the fear of conquest would rouse 
all the powerful tribes on the way, and if Wadelai were 
reached at all, Ewin would as likely as not be found 
dead or a prisoner. As it is, Mr. Srantey could very 
likely fight, and Mr. Txomson could almost certainly nego- 
tiate, his way with English and Egyptian countenance and 
money in a much more successful, quicker, and cheaper 
fashion. It ought, however, to be distinctly understood 
that, if Government aid in any shape, pecuniary or other, is 
wanted, it will be forthcoming at once. For, though the 

nt Ministry is quite guiltless personally in the matter, 
English Ministers are English Ministers, and failure to take 
every possible means for Emrn’s rescue will make Lord 
IppDESLEIGH an accessory after the fact to Lord GranviLur’s 
misdeed. Meanwhile there is fortunately no necessity and 
no excuse for the fatal shillyshailying between routes which 
was part-cause of the loss of Khartoum. The only possible 
starting-place for the expedition is Zanzibar. A very good 
suggestion has been made in the Times that, instead 
of choosing between Masailand and Uganda, the two alter- 
native routes from the coast to the Albert Nyanza, Mr. 


Txomson should take the former and Mr. Srantey the latter. | 
Each explorer would thus be on ground which is specially 
familiar to him, and would be free to employ his peculiar 
methods—which in Mr. Srantey’s case would in all pro- | 
bability be much in requisition for dealing with the | 
scoundrel Mwanca, Bishop Hannineton’s murderer. At 
the same time, the recent disasters of the Congo Free State 
seem to justify a fear that the King of the Betcians may 
exercise his retainer on the Welsh-American traveller. We 
have no doubt that in this case Mr. THomson would give a 
very good account of the business as sole chief. The way is 
y opened by the recent delimitation arrangements in 
the neighbourhood of Kilimandjaro between Germany, Eng- 
land, and Zanzibar. Some Germans are apparently vindi- 
cating their inheritance of a certain defect of the Dutch by 
sep that England bas taken the share of her national 
which, considering that not many years ago Germany 
never dreamt of having any claims on or near Zanzibar at 


all, seems a little odd. However that may be, we may be 


quite sure that Prince Bismarck’s countrymen have got, if 
not whatever they wanted, as much as they thought it possible 
or prudent to stick out for, and there is therefore no 
danger of even a small European complication by using the 
plateau route beyond Kilimandjaro. But what is most 
important of all is that the Government, whether it thinks 
proper or not to assume at once the direction of the expedi- 
tion, should remember that it cannot wash its hands of it. 
Such a washing will be worse than Lady Macsern’s. It 
will not wash the blood of Emrn off, and it will wash some 
of the blood of Gorpoy on, But we shall not take so 
gloomy a view of the honour and intelligence of Ministers 
as isimplied in any such supposition. They must know that 
their one interest is to behave as differently as possible from 
their predecessors, and here is a good opportunity, Let 
a enterprise by all means lead the way, if it likes, but 
et private enterprise be closely followed and backed up by 
the strength of England as in the days when England's 
greatness was a-making. At any rate, privately or publicly, 
let Emrn Bey, or, as we should in strictness call him now, 
Emin Pasna (for that exceedingly barren honour has, it 
seems, been conferred on him) be rescued at any price. 
England cannot afford to turn another hero into another 


martyr 


THE LIFEBOAT DISASTERS, 


HE terrible disaster to the lifeboats on the Lancashire 

coast has very naturally shocked people who had a 
little begun to forget how dangerous the service must 
always be. For some years past the general excellence of 
the boats supplied by the National Lifeboat Institution, or 
by private givers, and the skill of the fishermen who, as a 
rule, man them have been sufficient to avoid any great 
misfortune. Since several men, mostly members of the 
same family, were lost in the Bristol Channel some time 
ago, there has been no heavy loss of the lives of those who 
at every point of our coast are at all times ready to risk 
death in the service of their fellow-seamen. And yet no 
year passes in which hundreds are not saved by the life- 
boat. Much of the service is rather toilsome and trying 
than actually dangerous; but every now and then the crew 
of a lifeboat has to make efforts of physical strength, en- 
durance, and skill of an heroic kind. When their efforts are 
successful, as they commonly are, little enough is heard of the 
matter ; and perhaps so much the better, since it would bea 
small gain if our seamen were to be taught that it was other 
than a thing of course with them to show pluck and loyalty in 
discharge of their duty. From time to time, however, there 
occurs a failure to succeed, and then the death which is the 
imminent fate of those who are unskilful or unlucky on the 
sea overtakes some or all of the lifeboat crew. In the 
present case the disaster has been overwhelming. Two 
out of three boats which put out to rescue the same vessel 
have been upset. All hands have been lost in one, and 
almost all hands in the other. The inquiry which is now 
being held at Southport will probably clear up all doubts 
as to whether the misfortune was in any way due to errors 
of judgment on the part of the coxswains of the St. 
Anne’s and Southport boats. It is a question which no- 
body will wish to prejudge. What is very clear is that 
there was no want of courage and devotion to duty on their 
part or on that of the two crews. The men who perished 


died in the most honourable of all ways, and their families: 


are entitled to be treated as the families of those who have 
fallen in the public service. One of the finest features of 
the story is the conduct of the crew of the Lytham boat. 
The Mexico, the German barque which they came out to 
help, was on shore between Southport and Formby, well 
on the other side of the estuary of the Ribble from Lytham. 
The lifeboat men had to make a voyage of twelve miles 
there and back in a furious sea, besides going through the 
danger and toil of bringing their ship alongside the wreck. 
And yet no sooner had they landed the crew of the Mexico 
than they put to sea, and remained out for hours searching 
for their unfortunate sister lifeboat from St. Anne’s. There 
is at least nothing in all this disaster of which Englishmen 
need feel ashamed. 

It is natural that the capsizing of two lifeboats on the 
same night on the same coast and the failure of both to 


right themselves should start inquiries whether enough has . 


as yet been done to improve the models of these craft. The 
progress made within the last half-century or so in the con- 
struction of vessels designed to be used in the wildest seas 
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has been very great; but when two of them are found 
to fail in what is rightly supposed to be an essential 
quality, it would seem that something remains to be 
done. Neither the St. Anne’s nor the Southport boat was 
untried. One of them had even been out the week before, 
and had rendered good service. The evidence of the sur- 
vivors from the Southport boat shows that her men had 
every confidence in her, and there can be no more competent 
judges of the quality of small craft than the fishermen who 
man the lifeboats. If, therefore, they failed to right them- 
selves, it cannot have been from faults of their own, but 
because of the defects of their model. Probably they were 
not the very best of their kind. Both seem to have been 
ballasted with cork and to have had air-tight compartments 
in the bottom, whereas the Lytham boat is ballasted with 
water. They were, therefore, more liable to capsize and 
less likely to right themselves, since they were much 
lighter in the keel. If also, as was the case, the anchor 
was out and men were clinging to the thwarts, their 
combined weight might well be sufficient to counterbalance 
the keel. It may be taken, therefore, as proved that 
water-ballast is an improvement on cork and air-tight 
compartments, though it must not be forgotten that, as 
the Lytham boat did not capsize, her powers of righting 
herself were not put to an equally severe test. When, 
however, people go beyond asking for improvements in 
the lifeboat model, and complain that nothing has yet been 
done to utilize steam, they would seem to overlook the 
necessary conditions of the work. It is unnecessary to speak 
of the difficulty of keeping the boiler alight in an open boat 
with the sea sending torrents of foam over it, or of getting 
machinery which will go on working after a capsize. But 
even supposing steam or electricity could be so used that a 
machine could be made capable of standing immersion, 
who is to stop it when the boat has capsized and has 
righted itself? Ifthe machine is not stopped the screw or 
paddle would go on acting, and the crew being ex hypothesi 
overboard, the lifeboat would take charge and leave them 
behind, or drag such as couid seize the life-lines after her 
for just as long as they had the strength to hold on, Of all 
the craft which go on the sea, the last which can be allowed 
to take charge or can be left liable to a break down is a life- 
boat. The necessity that it should be quick or powerful to 
force its way through water is as nothing compared to the 
necessity that it should be thoroughly trustworthy. Now, 
though iron machinery is very strong, there is no motive 
power so supple, so generally trustworthy, so little liable 
to break down completely as the arms of trained men. 


POLLING DEAD MEN. 


A GREAT political fight is usually an aggregate of a 
large number of small political or personal fights. 
Among’the minor incidents of the fray, we may reckon a 
rather diverting encounter between Baron DE Worms and 
Mr. Muwpbet.a, gentlemen of foreign names and extraction, 
but none the worse Englishmen for that. The feeling would 
indeed be narrow which should look askance at a practice 
of national adoption which enables England to boast the 
austere virtues of Sir Samvet Romitty and the modest self- 
confidence of Mr. Henry Lazsoucnere. Baron De Worms 
and Mr. Munpetia have become simultaneously cognizant 
of the writings of Burke. These coincidences of discovery 
are not unusual in research, whether literary or scientific ; 
and it is not always possible to assign priority. Apams and 
Leverrier, Darwin and WALLACE, as well as p—E Worms 
and Munpetta, hunted, without knowing it, in couples. A 
little volume, compiled by Mr. Marraew Arnowp, has 
fallen into the hands both of the late President and of the 
present Secretary of the Board of Trade. Their information 
about Burke, so far as it appears from the letters they have 
addressed to the Zimes, is confined to this volume. But it 
is enough for the purpose. Mr. Munpexua is convinced, 
from the extracts which Mr. Matrnew Arnowp has placed 
within his reach, that, if Mr. Burxe were living now, he 
would, like Mr. Camppetit-BANNERMAN and Mr. OsBorne 
Moraav, have found salvation with Mr. Guapsrons. Baron 
DE Worms is equally convinced that Mr. GuapsronE would 
be to Burke a stone of stumbling and offence. It is a very 

thing both for-Mr. Munpg.ua and for Baron DE Worms 
that they should read the writings of Burke, even though 
it be only in the extracts supplied by Mr. Marrnew ARnoxp, 
and for the sole purpose of flinging detached sentences, like 


missiles, at each other’s heads. But, though this is a good 
thing for Mr. Munpetua and Baron pe WorMs, it is rather 
hard upon Burke that his dust should be employed fora 
purpose almost as ignoble as that of Imperious Cassar, to 
stop up the chinks in a crazy argument. 

The fate which attended him living has, indeed, befallen 
him dead; and, if he and Otiver GoLpsmiTH are in a posi- 
tion in the other world to talk over the things which are 
happening below, the poet may remind the statesman and 
orator of certain lines in the Retaliation. Whether Burke, 
translated to an upper house, still goes on refining and 
thinks of convincing while the celestial peers are impatient 
for their ambrosia is a point on which Messrs. Mysrs, 
Gurney, and Co, may perhaps some day or other throw 
light. But what is happening below just now is what 
happened to Burke more than a century ago. Others are 
doiag to him what he then did to himself. They are, 
to their own injury more than his, narrowing his mind, 
and compelling him to give up to party what was meant 
for mankind. They are making him simply an instru- 
ment for persuading the Tommy Townsenps of the day— 
though Tommy Townsend was a much bigger person and 
much better worth persuading than his living counter- 
parts—to give their votes for or against Mr. GLapsTone. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that they are can- 
vassing the late Mr. Burke for his vote and interest. The 
Separatist Liberals, and especially, if we may be excused a 
double superlative, the greatest and most separatist of the 
Liberals, are endeavouring to force Mr. Burke to say ditto 
to Mr. Guapstone. This canvassing of the dead, this en-. 
deavour to enlist them on one or other side of the disputes of. 
the moment, seems to us a discreditable mode of controversy. 
To compel history to speak the jargon of contemporary 
faction, to deform and discolour it by a retrospective par- 
tisanship, is a grave offence against truth, to say nothing 
of decency. It isa sort of desecration of the tomb. It is 
committing a sacrilege like that of disinterring the co 
of a great chieftain in order to put him into the front of 
the battle. 


Mr. Giapstovg has pushed offences of this kind to the 
furthest limits of bad taste. The polling of dead men is a 
common expedient of unscrupulous election agents. Mr. 
GiapsTonE has made more attempts than one to poll dead 
men. He took it upon himself in the beginning of his Irish 
agitation to declare his conviction that, if the late Earl 
StaNnHoreE were living, he would be in favour of a separate 
Parliament for Ireland. To say that this statement was 
gratuitous and conjectural would be to speak a great deal 
too well of it. Lord Sranuope, besides being a man of 
moderation and good sense, was the kinsman, the biographer, 
the political apologist and champion of Mr. Prrr—of the man 
whom Mr. Guapstove has by construction and inference re- 
proached with “ blackguardism.” He regrets having used 
the word. He explains that he did not intend it for the 
public ear, but only for the private edification of Mr. Gzorce 
Leveson Gower. The Lord Chancellor in Mr. Sotomon 
story “damned his-self in confidence,” and Mr. GuapsTtone 
called Mr. Pirr a blackguard in confidence, and blushed or 
otherwise displayed chagrin or emotion on finding it fame. As 
a matter of fact, approval of the Act of Union with Ireland 
was involved in the whole of Lord Srannopr’s way of 
thinking in history and politics. It did not need the 
distinct expression of his approval of the Union, which 
some one was at the pains of extracting from his writings, 
to refute Mr. GLapstone’s wanton conjecture. A graver 
offence against common candour, and, we must say, common 
decency, was committed by Mr. Guapstone when he took 
upon himself to say that, if the murdered Lord Freperick 
CavENDIsH were living, he would have taken sides with him 
and against his brother. If Mr. Guapstoye is not content 
with the living, he ought to be satisfied with having dis- 
interred Mr. SransFELD, and galvanized him into a sort of. 
semi-vitality. The strange performances of that politician, 
intoxicated with the wild joy of finding himself alive, 
ought to suffice the political resurrection man. Passing from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, or returning to Burke from 
Mr. SraNsFELD, we may say that, to quote BurKke in re- 
ference to the present Irish controversy, is simply to show 
an absolute misunderstanding, and even a hopeless in- 
capacity to understand, his habit of thought. His political 
doctrine was essentially that of circumstances. If anybody 
had suggested to him that he could express in 1797 an 
opinion worth anything in regard to the politics of 1886, he 
would have thought that he was talking to a fool. We 
cannot pretend to think that he would have been wrong. 
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The opinions which Burke expressed as to the Parlia- 
of England and Ireland were mere im- 
sions. He had not been able, he avowed in his letter to 
Bir Huncunes LANGRISHE in 1792, to bring his “mind to 
anything clear and decisive on the subject.” In this state 
he remained until his death in 1797, indisposed to disturb 
the then existing arrangements, as he was always indis- 
to disturb, and anxious to find reasons for maintaining, 
existing arrangements. If he had lived to ’98, can any one 
suppose that the events of that year would have been 
without effect upon him? The question then was, should 
Ireland become a portion of the United Kingdom or a 
Hibernian Republic under French protection or tyranny ? 
We will not imitate the example we deprecate by suggesting 
what line Burke would have taken even in this alternative. 
It is enough to = that the general impressions of a states- 
man in 1797 with respect to the Parliamentary union or 
separation of England and Ireland had become anachronisms 
in 1798. The general truth remains that to throw back the 
party struggles of the nineteenth century into the events of 
the eighteenth is to falsify history ; and to seek guidance in 
the nineteenth century, not in the general principles, but 
‘in the particular recommendations, of politicians in the 
eighteenth, is the pedantry and quackery of statesmanship. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


is now certain that the first important legislative 
measure of the present Ministry will be the new scheme 
of local government. Both the principles and the details of 
the intended Bill have been judiciously kept secret, although 
statements which are probably conjectural have been from 
time to time published without official authority. The 
matter is under the consideration of a Committee, which in- 
cludes three or four principal Cabinet Ministers and the 
President and Secretary of the Local Government Board. A 
paragraph which lately appeared in the papers to the effect 
that certain recommendations of the Committee had been 
rejected by the Cabinet was obviously apocryphal, as the 
meetings of the Committee are not yet concluded. It is by 
no means probable that those members of the Government 
who are supposed to take only a secondary interest in the 
question would attempt to overrule any important decision 
in which the Prime Minister had concurred. A so-called 
Committee of the Cabinet, especially if it includes outside 
assessors, is not likely to act by a mere majority. The votes 
of such a body, if indeed it goes through the form of a divi- 
sion, are probably rather weighed than counted. Subordi- 
nate Ministers could in no case pledge themselves to any 
scheme which might not be acceptable to their superiors. It 
may be inferred from the icipation of Mr. Rircuie in 
the preparation of the Bill that he will introduce it in the 
House of Commons; but the main burden of debate will 
necessarily be borne by the leader of the House. 

It is not known whether the Bill will deal with the 
whole question of local government, or only with the 
municipal organization of rural districts. The more limited 

lan would be safer and more convenient, for no changes 
in the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act 
are urgently required. It would more prudent to 
frame a new administrative system on an existing 
model than to re-cast without necessity the entire 
local administration. The urban Corporations have for 
most purposes ample powers, and it is not desirable to 
littind the fiscal facilities which have been so liberally 
exercised in the form of municipal loans. It may be 
hoped that the vexed question of compulsory purchase 
will not be allowed to throw difficulties in the way of a 
measure with which it is but casually connected. The right 
or duty of providing allotments for labourers, if it is con- 
ferred at all, ought to be exercised by the most competent 
authority which can be constituted for that and many other 
purposes. Corporations, Boards of Guardians, and some 
other public bodies already possess certain compulsory 
powers. If further interference with property is thought 
desirable, the best municipal government which can be 
devised will be most competent to disc’ all similar 
functions. There will be sufficient difficulty in the con- 
struction of the machinery, without taking issue in the 
quality or character of the intended ucts. The problem 
to be solved by the Government is the discovery of the 
safest and most efficient mode of controlling local finance 


Some projectors have proposed to open a wider field to pro- 
vincial ambition. Eloquent speakers have expatiated as if 
they were dealing with a well-known fact on the performance 
of local duties as the best education for statesmen. It is 
true that in a critical capacity these same theorists not un- 
frequently sneer at Ministers who, as they assert, are only 
fit to be Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. There is no doubt 
that administrative ability may be displayed in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of a county or of a parish; but large 
conceptions of policy are for the most part derived from 
other sources. Municipal enthusiasts have often contended 
that rural or urban corporations ought to be entrusted with 
the discharge of the duties which are now performed by 
Committees of the Houses of Parliament. Such a practice 
would tend to widespread corruption and to gross injustice, 
nor indeed would it in any case be practicable without in- 
volving the most flagrant anomalies. Corporations of the 
great towns are constantly parties to important contests with 
private persons or with joint-stock Companies. They have 
no qualification for the exercise of judicial functions, even 
when they have no special interest in a dispute. The pre- 
sent Ministers will probably be content to incorporate rural 
districts, without caring to found training schools for states- 
men, or to commit the decision of important contests to one 
of the parties in the case, 

In the most populous parts of the country half the work 
of municipal organization is done. Local Boards of Health, 
to the number of many hundreds, have long exercised to 
great public advantage many of the powers which are more 
fully conceded to Corporations. The Boards manage the 
roads, the sewerage, and, in many instances, the supply of 
gas and water; but they have no control over the police. 
Where towns are increasing in population the Local Boards 
often grow into municipal Corporations ; but in the majority 
of cases they are permanent institutions. A general measure 
will probably extend the areas which are represented on the 
Boards, and perhaps their powers may be continued in 
subordination to a County Government. The police should 
always be appointed and managed by the higher authority. 
A force which is small in number must be comparatively 
inefticient, because it has no reserves from which it can in 
case of need draw adequate reinforcements. The whole 
system, indeed, of the town and county police urgently 
requires to be remodelled that it may be made available 
for the protection of persons and property without as well 
as within its own proper district. Some kinds of crime 
flourish on the borders of adjacent towns or counties because 
the passage from one jurisdiction to another affords special 
facilities for escape. The Government will probably not 
be inclined to make any unnecessary alteration of the 
police system as a part of the Municipal Bill. For similar 
reasons, the administration of the Poor-law is likely for the 
present to be left in the hands of the Boards of Guardians. 
The substitution of new local practitioners for the Justices 
in Quarter Sessions will be a suilicient task for the coming 
Session. 

According to a doubtful rumour, which has already been 
noticed, the Cabinet had disapproved of a proposal by the 
Committee that the whole governing body should be elected 
by the ratepayers. There will be no dispute as to the pro- 

iety of making the County Boards largely elective; but 
it is thought by some that an admixture of ex officio mem- 
bers would introduce an element of responsibility and 
prudence. The Bills which were hesitatingly introduced 
and feebly promoted by Lord BraconsrieLp's Government 
gave a large share of the representation to nominees of 

ustices in Petty Sessions and of Boards of Guardians. 
There might be differences of opinion as to the probable 
fitness of a body constituted by secondary election ; but it 
was certain that such a proposal would command no popular 
support. The county members and their constituents de- 
clined to take the smallest interest in Mr. Cross’s proposals, 
and accordingly the opportunity of judicious legislation was 
wholly wasted. If Mr. Gtapstonz’s Government had 
found leisure to deal with the subject, its efforts would 
have been mainly devoted to the object of assuring the 
supremacy of the masses. The Conservatives have now a 
new and unexpected chance of redeeming their former 
failure. The friends of the Ministers will be anxious. for 
their success, which will mainly depend on the merits of 
their scheme. 

In the choice between popular election and partial nomina. 
tion the boldest policy will be the best. Intelligent land- 
owners, experienced magistrates, and skilful employers of 
labour are qualified to be valuable members of County 
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“ subsidized foreign line”! Why is it more wicked to 


Boards; but half their influence will be lost if they are 
employ a foreign steamer than buy foreign paper or 


regarded as a privileged minority. In Boards of Guardians 


bayonets? There is not a single man who knows anything 


the ex officio members are sometimes habitually outvoted, 
about the matter in the country who is not perfectly well 


though. persons of the same class who happen to hold their 


aware that the North German Lloyds will in future do 


seats by election are perhaps the leading members of the 
just what they have done in the past, and that is carry the 


Board. Social jealousy forming a disturbing element in 


letters of men of business who find it convenient to write 


any public body is most effectually counteracted by direct 
The | by the Wednesday boat from Southampton. The so-called 


responsibility, or, in other words, by popular election. 
fanctions of the County Board may become so onerous that 


case for the Companies, which is being published apparently 
with the intention of forestalling the decision of the Court, 


they may perhaps devolve chiefly on members who have | ' : D i 
ample leisure. The best administrators will be trusted by | is precisely what might be expected. It isa statement of 
their conviction that they would do the work better than 


their colleagues, but only on condition of their holding office 
by the same title. The strongest of all arguments for house- 
hold suffrage in counties is that it has been successful for 
fifty years in towns. It would bein the highest degree un- 
wise to prepare the way in an organic measure for inevit- 
able and constant agitation. The rural voters, if their power 
is limited, will recur once more to the old argument of the 
man on the other side of the hedge. In conferring new | 
privileges on a large class of the community the Conservative 
Ministers are not bound to provide material for attacks on 


themselves. 


THE PLAINTIFFS COUNSEL—FOR THE DEFENDANT. | 


— are few more pleasing things in this world than 
the care one’s enemy has of one’s reputation. It is 
sweet to hear him say, “ My excellent opponent, you ought 
“ to take carte so and now, also tierce thus and then. That 
“is how you did it six weeks ago when I was lunging in 
“ this and the other line. If you did so once, you must do 
“so always. A regard for your own character for con- 
““ sistency requires it. Never mind how I am attacking. 
“ Think of your own fair fame. Besides, your friend A 
“ thinks this is the proper way to fence, and you would not 
“ do so base a thing surely as cause him to look mistaken ? 
“ Oome, come, you must play the game.” To which the 
obvious answer is, “ My good sir, permit me to defend 
“ myself. One rule of every game is that every gentleman 
* plays his own side. You hit me if you can, and pray do 
“not hamper yourself by thinking for two. Besides, in 
“ spite of the immense respect I entertain for you, I am not 
“ quite sure whether the interest you have in winning may 
“not slightly disturb your power of judging what is best 
“for me. Further, I am sure you are quite right as to 
“ what happened in that last bout when I beat you.” 
This is the gist of the discussion now going on between 
some of Her Masesty’s Ministers and the counsel for the 
other side touching the orthodoxy of the new mail contracts. 
We have already expressed our opinion on the subject dis- 
tinctly enough. The subject-matter for criticism at present 
is the effort of the other side to show that the Ministry at 
least ought never to have used those plums or that flour. This 
is the grievance. It is not that the new policy of the Post 
Office is bad in itself. That cannot be, because as a matter 
of fact it had been already decided upon by the late Liberal 
eccupant of the office. No; the grievance is that the 
thing should be done by a Conservative Postmaster-General. 
As the Daily News says, with tears in its eyes, the spec- 
tacle is enough “to inspire a certain disgust for the shame- 
“ less masquerade of a Tory Government in other people’s 
“ clothes. The principles on which the PostmasTeR-GENERAL 
“ is effecting these sweeping changes are certainly not those 
“on which his party were put into office by a confiding 
“ electorate ; and his action reduces Fair-trade and Recipro- 
“ city to the vulgar level of a hustings cry. <A party that 
“‘ condescended to make capital out of the sugar bounties 
“ question no further back than the last election ought cer- 
“tainly to disdain to sanction such a departure from its 
“ most sacred principles as the course of the PosrmasTEr- 
“ GENERAL involves.” So! are the Fair-traders so strong in 
this country as to be able to put a Ministry into office? 
It is good news for them. Then, too, when did the Ministry 
commit itself to Fair-trade and Reciprocity? Moreover, if 
the sugar bounties question ought not to have been used 
by Conservatives, what are we to think of the virtue of 
Liberals who seize hold of it ? To the best of our recollection, 
Fair-trade, Reciprocity, and the sugar bounties occupied 
very little of the attention of a too confiding electorate some 
months ago. That misled body seemed to be mainly occu- 
pied in looking with a certain disgust at certain politicians 
masquerading in the clothes of Mr. Parnett. Again, how 
honest is all this solemn wagging of the consistent Glad- 


sionian head over the encouragement shown to “a heavily 


any one else—a very natural feeling on their part. When 
they say that the Treasury is guilty of distinct misrepresen- 
tation, it may be answered that this is a matter for proof 
and not for assertion. As yet there has been plenty of 
assertion, but no proof, It seems the particular misrepre- 
sentation lies in the charge that the Companies sought 
for a monopoly. On their own showing, what they sought 
_ for was the exclusive right to carry all letters not mar!wd 
to go by a particular steamer, to be paid more for their 
work than their rivals in the market are prepared to accept, 
to limit the number and date of deliveries in the United 
States. If this is not monopoly, pray what is it? There is 
not much difference between Bray and his brother. 


THE MODERN SPHINX. 


HE Guide to the Perplexed, of Matmonipes, ought to 
be a popular work .in the silliness of the present season. 


Paper after paper is offering Prize Puzzles to its readers, 
at | it is to be presumed that the readers are struggling 
for the prizes, many of which are contrived a double debt 
to pay, and to act as advertisements. In a book which 
would have been funnier had the authors shown less deter- 
mination to be funny, in Three in Norway, we meet a 
character much in advance of her date (1882). ‘This in- 
“ defatigable young lady captured Esau, and began to 
“show him every kind of puzzle that the mind of man 
“ ever conceived—puzzles with coins and puzzles with string, 
“ and she puzzled him with matches, and paper, and corks, 
“till the poor young man became perfectly dazzled, and 
“ only longed for bedtime to put an end to his misery.” 
This one might think the natural universal longing of the 
human mind adrift in the wilderness of this world. It is 
all a puzzle! One might puzzle over the origin of evil till 
one was tired of it, and then try the origin of species. The 
Pessimists, ScHopENHAUER, and Hartmann, and the rest, are 
“quite dazzled ” like Esau, and only long tor bedtime in the 
great green bed with the blue curtains. Nor are this despair 
and this desire for rest discreditable to persons who once 
begin puzzling over the puzzles of the universe, and who 
neglect their work to worry about why and wherefore. Is 
it not a singular and discreditable thing, then, that people of 
leisure should devise, and others should purchase, super- 
fluous and needless puzzles that Nature herself does not set ? 
Surely, surely, with Metaphysics, and Comparative Mytho- 
logy, and Political Economy, and the raison d’étre of modern 
art to occupy him, a man has no need to lay out pence 
on Double Acrostics or conundrums about the best place to 
buy the materials for plum-pudding. The ancient Thebans 
did not subsidize the Sphinx ; they were only too anxious 
never to hear of her and her puzzles any more. They might 
have offered her a place as Puzzle Editor on the Theban 
Gazette ; probably a post of that kind would now be found 
for her; but their only desire was to be done with her and 
her enigma, which, by the way, Mr. Fison found among the 
Fijians. &prpus was elected king merely because he put 
a stop to the puzzle nuisance, which called out loud, like the 
Plan of Campaign, for immediate suppression. 


The réle of Sphinx is now quite lucrative. Not to men- 


tion Puzzle Editors, there are the people who offer money 
prizes to the person who will make most words out of a 
given word or set of words, The competitors pay entrance- 
fees, and the umpire, doubtless, makes an easy and honour- 
able competence. What an enormous mass of people with 
abundant leisure, abundant postage-stawps, implicit faith, 
and deficient brains there must be in modern England! 
A Spelling Bee was a cultivated and edifying recreation 
compared with the solution of puzzles for drivelling minds 
such as are set every week. The world is too rich also in 
elderly Youn ladies who invent or imitate and force on the 
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the Christmas holidays everywhere, especially in the country, 
these modern Sphinxes will be borrowing pencils all round, 
and distributing sheets of paper, and indulging in every 
kind of excesses, from “ Consequences ” upwards. Children 
may perhaps be kept quiet for half an hour at a time in this 
way ; but why should the waning moments of the middle- 
aged be robbed? why should their peace of mind be de- 
stroyed by puzzles? The simplest and most offensive is to 
lay down a thimble or a ring somewhere, and permit nobody 
to sit down except as a sign that he has foundit. Let 
every one take his seat (and, internally, the oath) whether 
he has detected the wretched thimble or not. In no other 


way can this notoriously distressing puzzle be put down. 


M. GOBLET’S MINISTRY. 


CT is sincerely to be hoped for their own sakes that French 
journalists will not take M. Browirz too much in 
earnest (there is little enough danger, to be sure) and act 
seriously on a horribly heretical proposition just laid down 
by him in the Times. “A journalist,” he says, “ who has 
“ nothing new to say might just as well hold his tongue.” 
Now if this dictum is to be acted on, there will descend a 
great hush on the French press ; for, indeed, there is nothing 
to be said about M. Goster’s Ministry which has not been 
said before about M. pe Freycinet’s. The new Premier 
takes office as the last did—in a Chamber in which there is 
a Republican Centre which will support any Republican 
Ministry, a Right prepared to — any Republican Min- 
istry, and a Radical Left thoroughly resolute to make use of 
every Cabinet for its own ends. As this last, under the 
leadership of M. Cifémencrav, can turn the scale with 
its ninety votes, and as it will join the Right when- 
ever M. Gosiet refuses to obey orders, it follows that 
the Radicals are really the masters of the situation. This 
was M. pe Freycinet's position, and will be M. Gostet’s. 
Whatever interest it has, lies entirely in the question, 
which is, after all, chiefly interesting to M. Goster and his 
colleagues, how long the Radicals will be satisfied with such 
progress in their direction as the Cabinet is prepared to 
make. This was exactly the position of M. pe Freycinet, 
and so there is nothing new in the state of France as yet. 
M. Cutmenceau has given M. Goster fair warning. 
M. Gostezt has answered that the Radicals must not expect 
too much, and now it remains to be seen how long they will 
be content with what they can get. In the meantime 
France enjoys the felicity of possessing a Ministry of no 
doubt most respectable gentlemen who have no sort of 
authority, and the financial difficulties of the country will 
remain untouched for two months at least. 

A flicker of fresh interest has been given to the rather 
dreary work of Cabinet-making in Paris by the exceptional 
difficulty found in filling the place of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in the somewhat remarkable choice finally made. 
M. Frovrens has confided to the Correspondent of the Z'imes 
the interesting fact that when he was first appointed to the 
Council of State he thought the occupation a little too 
sedentary for a young man, and so asked M. Ferry for a 
diplomatic post, since he had a preference for that kind of 
occupation. M. Ferry was not able to satisfy this very 
natural desire of the youthful M. Fiourens for a nice place 
which would enable Simm to see the world. He may even 
have thought that a preference for diplomatic occupations 
was hardly enough to make good a total want of training. 
So much the better for M. FLourens, who has quietly stepped 
from the sedentary occupations of the Council of State to 
the healthy exercise given by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. He had already had one bustling day, watching 

es of the utmost importance flying out in every 
direction before he overstayed the post hour talking to 
M. Biowrrz. The unexpectedly ample fulfilment of the 
dream ot M. Fiovrens’s youth has apparently surprised 
many people. We do not in the least understand on 
what grounds they have been startled. Why nota Coun- 
cillor cf State with a preference for diplomatic occupation 
as well as another? If Ministries are to be upset by acci- 
dent, and new Ministries are to be formed which cannot 
ibly last, and public men are to be used up with a reck- 
disregard of economy, the time must come when a 
difficulty will be felt in finding candidates of known suffi- 
ciency for laces. Why should M. pg Courcet, who 
has lived all his lifein very good company, condescend to help 
M. Gosxzr’s stop-gap? On certain considerations he might ; 


but the act of magnanimity and good sense he asked from 
the Republic was beyond its power to give—one cannot 
give what one has not got—and so he very properly stands 
aloof. Why should the Ambassador at Vienna leave one 
of the most enjoyable capitals in Europe to do hard work 
for a few months at the beck and call of M. Ciémencrau ? 
Why even should the Minister to Portugal leave Lisbon at 
the pleasantest season of the year for such a bait? They 
are wiser men. It seems a curious end for an auld 
sang. The French Foreign Office has usually been oc. 
cupied by men who would hardly have thought it con- 
sistent with their dignity to trot out for inspection by 
the Correspondent of the Times. Some sixteen years 
ago Mr. Puncn, in not the worst of his cartoons, re- 
presented the shade of Louis XIV. pointing to the sub- 
stantial figure of His Majesty the King of Prussia and 
Emperor in Germany as he read his despatches at Ver- 
sailles, and asking the shade of NaroLeon whether this was 
the end of all the glories. Perhaps, as Mr. Puncn is wisely 
not averse to using a good idea twice, he might give us 
Pomponne or Torcy putting the same question to 
TALLEYRAND, while M. Fiourens watches the dispatch of 
letter-bags and babbles of his innocent youth with 
M. Browitz. It would make a touching picture. For 
Europe at large we do not know that there is anything to 
be lamented in this state of French affairs, It has never 
been the more peaceful because France has been governed 
with vigour, ambition, and a keen sense of dignity. Still, 
for Frenchmen, the contrast ought hardly to be agreeable. 
Of course, if it pleases them there is nothing more to be 
said, and it is a kind of compliment to France that forei 

remember the old greatness so far as to find it hard to 
realize that all its politics nowadays are little more than the 
ignoble wrangles of very small men, totally destitute of 
governing faculty, or of any political instinct except envy of 


_all forms of superiority. 


FIRST-NIGHT WRECKERS, 


[ English playgoers could only compass a Runnymede 
and a Great Charter of their own, it is almost certain 
that the right to hiss in season would be secured to them and 
their descendants by the very first article put upon the 
parchment. The practice is, of course, a survival from 
journalistic ages ; when a bad poet, to be damned at all, ‘had 
of necessity to be taken in the very act of badness, and 
stoned to death out of hand. Some there are who hold it to 
be more ancient and venerable than the custom of asking for 
orders; but so complete is the absence of documentary 
evidence that the point is one which cannot possibly be 
argued. What is certain is, that the privilege of “ giving 
“the bird” has been sanctified by the usage of countless 
generations, and that no pittite worthy his descent would 
hesitate to shed his blood in its defence. Journalism has 
made its exercise superfluous; in the light of modern 
manners it looks—or is said to look—a trifle unmannerly ; 
but that it is or seems specially popular is unquestion- 
able. At the theatre, indeed, the instinct of condemnation 
is as irresistible as the impulse to applaud. The point at 
issue between the dramatist and his audience is purely 
personal; the effect, whether of displeasure or delight, 
must inevitably be conveyed by purely personal means; 
and it appears unreasonable to check the free expression 
of opinion in either direction. To refrain from hissing at 
the right moment is, for the true pittite, as impossible as 
to overcome the necessity of applause. Both inspirations 
are equally natural and respectable ; and, when either 
ceases to operate, it may be taken for granted that the right 
theatrical feeling—le vrai sentiment du thédtre—has di 
ap from the national constitution. 
nhappily, the privilege is easily liable to abuse; and 

there can be no doubt that of late it has been grossly and 
scandalously perverted. Either the morals of the English 
playgoer have seriously deteriorated, or there has been a 
strange and appalling transformation in his intellects. In 
any case, he is not the honest and fearless creature he was ; 
for he has submitted himself and his judgment to club law, 
and is no longer permitted to have an opinion of his own. 
It is a fact that there is very little difference between the 
premiére of a good play and the premiére of a play that is 
utterly and irremediably bad. At both, the principle of 
dissent is represented in equal volume and with equal 
force ; and, from the one as from the other, unsophisticated 
spectators go forth into the night with the same impressions 
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of failure and despair. So general, indeed, and so deter- 

mined seems the tendency to indiscriminate and reckless 

condemnation that managers—by no means the most stupid 

and unpractical of men—have been roused to suspicion, and 

constrained, in their own defence, to inquiry and examina- 

tion. They have set a watch upon their pit; they have 

taken notes and informations ; and it appears to have been 

demonstrated—even to the employment, on oceasion, of the 

professional “ chucker-out ”’—that the evil is, not imaginary, 

but active, definite, and real. The theory is as yet imper- 

fect ; but it is understood that the work of destruction is 

undertaken out of pure mischief. The Destroyer—or, as he 

is technically called, the Wrecker—is no angel, but a common 

cad. -He has no special education and no peculiar gift of 

understanding. His vocation is to sell cheese, or measure 

tapes, or distribute greengrocery ; at the best he is only an 

unsuccessful dramatist ; and it is out of mere lightness of 

heart that he takes to the business of making first nights 

hideous. Ostensibly (it is said) he belongs to a “ theatrical 

“eclub” (whatever that may be), and is only solicitous 

of the interests of the stage; actually, he is only a manifes- 

tation of ’Arryism, whose device is “ Down with hevery- 

“think!” and whose only joy is in noise the most 

impertinent and opportunities of behaviour the most 

indecent and offensive. His work being over, he puts off 

his apron, joins his comrades at the playhouse door, fights 

his way to a place, and does his loudest to confound suc- 

eéss with failure. He hoots, he howls, he bellows; he 

makes the ancient privilege of hissing a thing abominable | 
to man. It matters nothing to him that the ques- 
tion is artistic and literary, and that in his wake the 
air is clouded with the spectres of murdered and of mis- 
begotten aspirates. He has come to amuse himself, and 
amused at better men’s expense he assuredly is. It is when 
he sits in the stalls and represents a small provincial paper 
that, in intention at least, he is most dangerous and deadly. 
But small provincial papers are not much read in London, 
and he is most obviously intolerable in his place in the pit, 
where he can indulge in ’Arryism undisguised and make 
himself a nuisance to his heart’s content. 

It is certain that the very existence of the Wrecker is a 
scandal and a reproach. It is by no means so certain that 
he is a necessary evil, whose suppression is impossible, and 
who, since he cannot be cured, must needs be endured. His 
saree is not difficult to defend; for the ground on which 

takes his stand is literary and artistic, and is therefore 
matter of opinion. The Wrecker, it has to be admitted, is 
wise in his generation ; ignorant, uneducated, impossible as 
he is, he can always plead not guilty, and advance the 
proposition that his taste is as good as anybody else’s. It 
is a plausible hypothesis, however, that, whatever the worth 
of his xsthetic convictions, his manner of expressing them 
is highly objectionable ; and, as it is certain that he is a 
public nuisance, it seems within the bounds of possibility 
that, as such, he might suffer indictment and all its con- 
sequences. What is wanted is action on the part of a 
person who has suffered ; and there is no apparent reason 
why this should not be taken. Once collared and flung, 
there is no doubt that the Wrecker would cease to be 
obtrusive. There is as little that any one who collared and 
flung him would deserve—and would receive—the thanks of 
the whole theatrical world. 


SION COLLEGE. 


oo opening of the stately buildings on the Victoria 
L. Embankment, where Sion College finds a new home, 
was one of the most interesting events in the history of 
City institutions. Every one will sympathize with the 

ul reference in the speech of the Prince or WALEs to 
the hallowed memories associated with the old site of the 
College. Magic itself could scarcely have effected a more 
startling contrast than this migration. The “ comparative 
“obscurity of London Wall,’ compared with the com- 
manding position on the Embankment, suggests something 
of the release of a prisoner and his return to free air 
and sunlight. The migration, moreover, was a pressing 
necessity, and accords with the general tendency of City 
schools and charities to abandon their ancient habita- 
tions for more convenient localities, The original build- 
ing of Sion College, with its almshouses for twenty poor 
folk and its library in an upper chamber, has for many 
years been found utterly inadequate to the ever-growing 


demands of the Fellows. There was something incon- 
gruous in this storehouse of learning hemmed in by ware- 
houses in the busiest portion of the busy City. There was 
also great risk that the ravages of the Great Fire might 
one day be repeated, as the Prince or WALES had occasion 
to observe during the Wood Street conflagration. This is 
a peril greatly lessened by the move to Mr. BLomrie.p’s 
handsome building. In addition, however, to the beautiful 
and spacious lib and book-rooms, provision has been 
thoughtfully found for other wants of the members of the Guild 
of London clergy. There is nothing novel, and much that 
is appropriate, in the association of entertainment and 
festivity with halls of learning and social discussion. The 
kitchens of the new College appear to have greatly exercised 
many good people. Possibly they had false notions of the 
constitution of the College, and in the place of a corporation 
of working clergy were thinking of a pale brotherhood of 
students, disdainful of the enticements of a refectory. There 
can be no doubt that Sion College entered on a new phase 
of usefulness on Wednesday, and that the new conditions 
will greatly promote that social intercourse—the “Jove in 
“ conversing together”—which was one of the principal 
aims of the Founder. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN INDIA.—II. 


| J eee eet to Giljit, Dr. Pashino at length reached Lahore. 


On the way he talked with “ an educated native,” who wanted 
to know whether the Russians would soon approach Kashmir; and 
by what route; also by what route the Maharajah of Kashmir 
could send an embassy to Tashkent. The Doctor replied that the 
Russian Emperor was so great a monarch that it would not be fit 
for the Maharajah, who was not an independent sovereign, to 
send him envoys, It would be better, he added, to wait till the 
Russians became neighbours of Kashmir. “ Do not say it would 
be better, Sabib,” was the reply. “ Even now is it ill for us when 
we feel the might of Russia already upon our shoulders. What 
will it be when we come face to face with Russia? We are abso- 
lutely in the hands of the English, and have been so for three 

ears—in a word, ever since the English Minister was sent to the 
aharajah’s Court. You do not praise our army. But we have 
never seen anything better than the English troops; and, if you 
come to blows with them, we shall not give in at once,” 
Doctor assured him that Russia an enormous territory, 
and that the Russian — had no passion for acquisition, but 
loved peace and tranquillity, and that they would be glad to have 
such civilized and neighbours as the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. 

On arriving at Lahore the traveller resumed his European 
costume, stated who he was, and waited upon the English authori- 
ties. He was most courteously received; but, in spite of the 
courtesy of the officials, the Doctor felt that he was looked upon 
as a Russian spy, though he assured them that he had no con- 
nexion with the Government. When he dined with the Governor, 
he says, he had no appetite for his dinner. When he was taken 
to see the fortress, was introduced into a darkened room, he 
confessed that he felt alarmed. “At that time the idea occurred 
to me that the English might be desirous of locking me up in 

rison,and compelling metoend my days within the wallsof Lahore.” 
hen he informed his English companions of this, they were 
naturally astonished, and said that they could not imagine such a 
thing possible among any civilized people, “ as, for instance, the 
Russians.” The traveller could not help remembering, he says, 
what happened to a servant of Dr. Leitner, who ran away from 
Lahore through Cabul into Bokhara, and was handed over by the 
Emir to the Kussian authorities, who straightway put the fugitive 
in prison, On his examination, at which Dr, Pashino assisted, it 
turned out that he was a native of Finland, who had gone with 
an English traveller from Russia to England. Thence he went 


to Lahore, where he spent three years, and then, “ wearying for 


Russia,” he determined to make his way thither through Cabul. 
While at Lahore Dr. Pashino arrived at a true understanding of 


what had puzzled him while he was in Turkestan. He had long. 


been unable to make out why the English in India, in spite of 
their “ endless missionary sermons,” showed such complete toler- 
ance in all that concerns the religions of their subjects. “As a 


Russian, and, moreover, a resident in Tashkent,” he says, “I. 


accounted for it by the insufficiency of the English army in India 
and the material weakness of the English nation. But just see 
what wonders are worked by those Knglish who, according to our 
opinion, have few troops in India. They everywhere open schools, 


colleges, asylums, and even busy themselves now about the open-— 


ing of a University in Lahore. They give the power and the 
right to every native of India who has an examination to 
enter the public service. . . . They give to the natives of India 
the power to become physicians, jurists, advoca +» - and depu- 
ties, elected by the will of the people.... To us Russians it 
seems quite incredible that the whole Treasury staff of the Punjab 
contains no more than five English chinovniks (officials). All 
the others are natives.” In the course of time, says the 
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Doctor, something similar may perhaps be seen in Russian 
Turkestan. Some day it may abt toy to exhibit to 


the natives such a display of force as is now shown. But till 
that happy time arrives, the Russian must always be 
numerous and everywhere be visible. But in English India, he 
pene to say, all is different. There is no military Governor- 

eral, and even the Viceroy, who is stationed at Calcutta, is 
there, not to make war, but to watch over the welfare and the 
prosperity of the people. The English are so considerate in all 
that relates to the natives that every one of their civil servants is 
obliged to ag an examination in the native tongues and reli- 
gions, so that there is no necessity for the natives to learn to 
speak English. In some matters the Doctor thinks that the 
le in Turkestan surpass the English in India, especially as 
regards the efforts made to civilize the wilder tribes, and to wean 
them from their savage ways. ‘ We hasten,” he adds, “ we press 
onwards, The English tarry long, they await. We, finally, are 
better than the English in this. They draw millions from their 
Asiatic possessions ; our similar dominions are all but a cause of 
loss to us.” 

Among the friends whom Dr. Pashino made at Lahore was a 
Mussulman, who had relations with all Europe, to which he 
exported Oashmir shawls. One day he said to the Doctor, “ Is 
it true that the Russians will soon come here and conquer all 
India?” The Doctor, “half in joke, half in earnest,” asked him 
what he thought on the subject himself. The Mussulman replied, 
“ My son's beard will have time to grow grey before the Russians 
come here.” The Doctor adds, “I <= | him, that even his 
grandson’s beard would have time to grow grey before the Russians 
came into this land, and in my turn I asked him why he interested 
himself in the arrival of the Russians, Was he by chance dis- 
contented with the English Government ? He replied that he was 
not particularly contented with the English Government, but that 
it was not because he was discontented that he wished to see the 
Russian strangers in his land, but because he loved variety.” 

After staying some time in Lahore—where, though perhaps he 
did not know it, he gave infinite trouble to the English authorities, 
who could not make out who he was and why he had come—Dr. 
Pashino started for Madras. On the way he had several in- 
teresting conversations. Among others, he talked with the son 
and heir of the former ruler of a native State, who spoke Persian. 
“Learning that I was a Russian, one of his vizirs asked me to 
give him a card, so that in case the Russians came there he would 
be saved from persecution at the hands of the military authorities. 
I told him that such a precaution was quite superfluous, that the 
Russians had not the slightest idea of visiting India, and that 
many more centuries would pass, during which they (the natives) 
would go on living under the beneficent government of Albion and 
enjoying and tranquillity.” The native gentleman did not 


agree with the Doctor. “ What sort of prosperity (he said) have 


we under the English ? They tear from us our last farthing, and 


send everything home across the sea to London. You have never 


seen, such poverty as you will see here along the Indus. Ail 


Sindh howls at them. You say that the Russians will not come 
here. That is a pity, for with us in the mosques, and in sleep, 
there is only one wish—to see the Russians as soon as possible. It 
is said that they have already taken Herat and Meimana, and we 
have recently received tidings that one of their divisions has 
arrived, with the permission of Shere Ali Khan, in Siripul.” 
prophet, so he would 
not ict, but he was sure that if the Russians did come, it 
would be at so distant a period that his card would be so time- 
worn as to be useless. 

A little later the Doctor encountered an Eurasian, who attacked 
the English authorities savagely. He was educated by them, he 
said, and used to love England, but now he despised it and wished 
it all manner of evil. “ The time of trouble in India for us con- 
verts to Christianity is slowly ripening, and a score of years will 
not pass by before a mutiny out, Oh, then I shall be of 
service!” 

Later on the Doctor entered a mosque one day, and had a chat 
with the mollah, who complained bitterly of the taxes imposed 
the English Government. “ The taxes are terrible . . . on salt 


alone see how much we have to pay, The infidel English giaours 


suck the marrow from our bones—may evil befall them !—and we, 
poor wretches, suffer and perish by scores. There is no doctor 
near, and not even a town whither it would be possible to repair 
for the necessaries of life,” and so forth, Still more violent in his 
language was a Hindu dervish whom the Doctor met on board an 


Indus steamer. The dervish’s father had been blown from the 


mouth of acannon at Lahore during the Mutiny. “Should a 
Nana Sahib show himself now,” said the mild Hindu, “ and they 
say that God has conferred immortality on him on account of the 
last Mutiny, I should be the first to rash immediately to cut the 

wires, and tear up the rails of the railways, out of 


revenge for my executed father. Believe me, I am not alone in 


is, are hundreds—no, not hundreds, thousands, tens and 
hundreds of thousands of such disaffected men as I am, in the 
midst of our population, who are ready, not only with their hands, 
but even with their teeth, to seize everything which belongs to the 
English here. Just wait; it may not be to-day, nor to-morrow, 
but something will happen. Perkaps while you are here to see it. 
Everywhere, wherever you f go, are discontented men. And with 


Whom? With the Eng 


In Kurrachee (Karachi) Dr. Pashino found « hotelkeeper who 
Could talk Russian, having lived long in Constantinople, where he 


had many Russian friends. With him he had much interesting . 


conversation. A little later another Russian-speaking acquaint- 
ance was made by him—a traveller by rail, who turned out to be 
an emigrant from Russia, who had served under General Chernaief 
in Tashkent. He does not seem to have fully appreciated the 
affability of his new friends; for one of them, a Persian, robbed 
him of all his pen b On arriving at Madras he applied for aid 
to the English authorities. Lord Hobart naturally referred for 
advice to the Russian Embassy in London. The Embassy, not 
unnaturally, disclaimed all acquaintance with Dr. Pashino, who 
found himself in consequence of this disclaimer in a most un- 
pleasant position. The Embassy did not know—its junior secre- 
taries do not know everything—that “the highly placed n” 
who sent Dr. Pashino to India was the Emperor Alexander IIL 
But so it was. Accordingly, after reference had been made to 
St. Petersburg, Dr. Pashino—in spite of the Russian Embassy in 
London—was enabled to go on his way rejoicing. 


A JUDGMENT OF LONDON. 


HE, Athena, Aphrodite—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Sexton—we really do not know which had the greater 
puzzle to decide, Paris or London. And here it may beas well to 
observe (considering certain tendencies which have recently de- 
veloped themselves in @ certain portion of the press) that the 
Saturday Review does not maintain, assert, or insinuate that the 
Paris of the original puzzle was the capital of France. Still, as 
Paris was once puzzled to allot the prize of beauty between what 
they would call in Scotland “other three,” so must London be 
puzzled to award the prize—the week's prize—for something 
which is certainly not beauty between the three persons named 
above. For ourselves we have no doubt, and we shall devote the 
greater part of this article to Mr. Sexton on Liberty, which is not 
a description of a race ora sporting picture, but of a performance 
which came off at the Leinster Hall, Hawkins Street, Dublin, 
last Monday night. Heré and Athena, Majesty and Wisdom, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mundella, may be ruled out of the com- 
petition rapidly, though their performances are not bad in their 


speakin ngular 
ing of Mr. Mundella we do not refer to his sing 
battle with Baron de Worms over the body of one Edmund 
Burke. “That's when he’s tried above,” as Mr. Midshipman Easy 
remarked in one of his most delightful inspirations—Mr. Mundella 

is dealt with on that score in another place, a place of 

int and greater dignity. But the sufferings of Mr. Mundella’s 

ndon existence, as revealed toa Welsh audience at Rhyl, seem 
to deserve 1 ergo attention. “It reminded him of certain 
fashionable ladies who happened to be in town out of season. 
They apologized for calling on one, and said, ‘ There's not a soul 
in London.’” Now no doubt it must be a little galling to Mr. 
Mundella (“ one” always refers to the speaker in such phrases) 
to think that he is only called on by Lady Betty and Lady Jane 
because there is no one else to call on. But in 20 thinking of itis not 
he rather sinning his mercies? Ought he not rather to be grateful 
that even in August Lady Betty and Lady Jane should call on him 
in such multitudes that an apology is necessary? Think of Mr. 
Mundella (the rogue !), with ladies, fine ladies, just jostling each 
other at his doors, trembling lest he should turn them away, 

ing “Oh, Mr. Mundella, do let us in!” Almost might Mr. 
Mundella persuade some susceptible persons to be Gladstonians at 
such a price. 

As for Mr. Gladstone, his this week's performance is chiefly note- 
worthy as out-Bunsbying Bunsby—a great character whom Mr. 
Gladstone has frequently imitated since his last right-about face, 
but never with such impenetrable success as in the following 
instance—which we take straight from the Times:—“ Mr. Gladstone 
has addressed the following communication to the Rev. J. Morgan 
Jones, of Caergwrle, North Wales, in acknowledgment of a letter 
inquiring whether the right hon, gentleman was in favour of 

lacing the question of the disestablishment of the Church in 
ales on the Liberal programme of the future :— 


Hawarden Castle, Chester. 
“ ¢ Dear Sir,—I need hardly assure you that I rely on the Welsh 
le to afford the most effective aid towards the settlement of 
the Irish question, which, since the election and change of Govern- 
ment, has come under new and serious complications, They would 
thereby clear the ground for the practical consideration of many 
and great matters in which Wales, Scotland, and England are 
ly concerned. Unless and until this is done mere promises of 
reforms are not safe to deal in, for they are likely to remain hung 
up in mid air. Ido not propose now to make any addition to 
previous declarations about them, 
“*T am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
W, E. Grapstons.’” 
Now, if this is a correct report, it can only be said that Steele’s 
celebrated “She is exquisitely handsome” was a lucid and 
exhaustive solution of his querist’s difficulty, in comparison with 
Mr, Gladstone's, It is, no doubt, very convenient for Mr. 
Gladstone to take any opportunity of saying nothing about Dis- 
establishment, and very convenient for him to take any opportunity 
of enlarging on the importance of the Irish Question as he sees it. 
But what ary and answer have to do with each other in this 
instance ; what the Reverend J. Morgan Jones of Caergwrle thinks of 
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the light cast on the subject, and whether Mr. Gladstone changed 


the letters in the envelopes or not—these things are too mighty 
for‘us. We can only suggest that Ast ego censeo delendam esse 
Carthaginem (only, to make the lel quite exact, Cato should 
have said “ Romam”) has got into Mr. Gladstone’s brain. The 
eminent Roman, however, is generally supposed to have said it by 
way of rider to his various speeches or votes ; with Mr. Gladstone 
it a to take the place of exordium, argument, peroration, 
and all. 

We have, however, admittedly introduced these great men only 
to dismiss them again; for Sexton-Aphrodite, Sexton the Erin- 
— Sexton when, appearing as in not the worst verses of the 


F the bloodless point reversed, 
He bore the blade of Liverty. 

—this is the subject to which we are hastening. Nobody can touch 
Mr. Sexton this week in our special prize competition, the nature 
of which we have sufficiently often — He simply loses 
Mr. Mundella ; he romps in with Mr. Gladstone toiling far in the 
rear. Fain would we give the reader not only some pearls of Mr. 
Sexton's own, but other gems from the comments on him in Par- 
nellite newspapers :—how, for instance, his calling Mr. Goschen 
“a vampire ” was “ scathing banter,” and how “ the audience were 
spell-bound in following his lofty imagery.” But two columns 
even of this small print have their limits. Mr. Sexton began by 
some lofty phrases about liberty and tyranny which, we suppose, 
even tyrants would admit to be “ werry pretty,” though your Ercles, 
your tyrant, who frequently has a cynic mind, would probably, if 
Lanerts observe that he had heard something a good deal like them 
several times before. But Mr. Sexton soon got to iculars, 
He described how “every man is entitled to his bodily freedom 
so that he may come and go unhindered upon the business and 
re of his life.” And the enraptured audience were no doubt 
instantly spellbound by the as of this lofty imagery 
to the situation of a boycotted landgrabber or a landlord, the 
pleasure of whose life (as in foxhunting) is facilitated by the 
agree of his tenantry. “Every man,” again according to 
r. Sexton, “is entitled to the freedom of his home”:—such 


freedom, for instance, as was enjoyed by the late Mr. Curtin, and 


such as has long been the portion of Mr. Curtin’s daughters. And 


these rights, says Mr. Sexton, involve corresponding duties, such as- 


that the free man shall not attack any one else’s freedom ; a prin- 
ciple which may indeed be said to be the whole ground and basis 
of the National League. Then the eloquent orator proceeded 
to make what they call in Scotland “uses” of his axioms and to 
apply them to nations as well as to men. Ireland, it seems, comes 
out of the recess with “ a place in the first class.” She has always 
tried for liberty for herself, and has never taken it away from any 
one else. It remains, of course, to be asked whether within his- 
torical memory she ever had the power to do this last; but 
that is petty and Saxon. Mr. Sexton, however, is quite sure that 
she wouldn’t if she could, and who are we that we should refuse 
his security? But unluckily there are some wicked nations who, 
fond of liberty for themselves, grudge it to others. It was, of 
course, quite u to produce an example of thiscrime. Mr. 
Sexton developed his innuendo at great length and indulged 
in a wealth of comparison. ‘ America,” it seems, “is absolutel 

free from north to south,” many parts of the rest of the voll 
are more or less free—nearly all SaSees is more or less free. But 
Ireland? “Ireland is the exception. Ireland is not free.” 

Now at this point we own that we got, if not, like the audience, 
spellbound, at any rate interested. For we have always been 
longing for somebody to show us how Ireland is not free in every 
sense in which even Mr. Sexton counts freedom. Of course a silly 
person like Citizen Carnegie may hold that nobody is free where 
there is a sovereign or an aristocracy ; but Mr. Sexton took care 
not to take that line. So we looked, we say, with interest. Alas! 
nothing came. Mr. Sexton said that Ireland has no power to 
make laws for herself or raise and spend money for herself, 
Neither has Scotland ; neither has Kent; neither has Little Ped- 
lington; neither would the minority in Ireland have such power 
if Home Rule were granted. Would the said minority then be 
slaves? That was what we wanted to hear from Mr. Sexton; 
but it was also what Mr. Sexton obstinately refused to tell us. 
He went off into a commonplace criticism of the speeches of Lord 
Hartington and Lord Salisbury and the vampire Goschen, just as 
if he had been writing an article on them, and not bearing the 
blade of Liberty aloft for the wonder and admiration of the 
nations, And now it is quite on the cards that we shall never 
know what they mean by saying that Ireland isnot free ; for when 
can there possibly be a better opportunity than with the Irish 
Demosthenes (or is it the Irish nanigt in ion of the flure 

ublin P 

Therefore we say that the prize is Mr. Sexton's as right- 
fully as the apple was P ite’s; nay, more so, for we fear 
that election would hardly have passed muster for corrupt 

tices. Mr, Gladstone's cryptic utterances, that hyperbolical 
Fen » Mr. Mundella’s confessions as to the mobs of fine 
ladies that will call upon him, count as nothing beside the 
representative of Irish nationalism, who dilates in the land 
of boycotting on the preciousness of a man’s enjoying personal 
liberty, and proceeds to give a definition of national liberty which 
would make it absolutely impossible for a Parliament in College 
Green, even if it were com of angels, to legislate for Ireland 
in such a manner as should not make more or less considerable 
numbers of Irishmen “slaves.” For, as far as we can make 


out from Mr. Sexton, everybody is a “slave” not only when 
he is made to do anything he doesn’t like, but when anybody else 
is allowed to do ores that he, the slave, doesn't like. All 
Tories were slaves during Mr. Gladstone's Government ; all rate- 
payers who do not approve of School Boards are slaves when 
they pay their rates. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is a slave when we, 
for instance, take sack with our copen we really are not sure 
that we are not slaves when Sir Wilfrid dilutes in his own case 
that excellent fowl with a beggarly commodity of water. Short 
of which absurd conclusion, Mr. we rather the 
deductions from them—can never stop. Wherever there is a majo- 
rity and a minority, and the ey are allowed to make rules 
for the minority, there is a case of tyrants and slaves. Even 
complete individualism will not help us much, for there is such a 
thing as the individual being “ in two minds,” and the mind which 
does not prevail is clearly in bondage to the other. 

All <“y therefore to Mr. Sexton—clearly the Aphrodite of this 
occasion 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Wy hy» Adelphi, which is played this year at Westminster, 
besides its undoubted merits, the interest of 

its author’s last work. Whether by accident or design, it follows 
in the school cycle immediately after the Andria, his tirst produc- 
tion, and so enables lovers of the classical stage to judge, with an 
insight which mere reading can never afford, what progress the 
author had made in his short career as a dramatist. th construc- 
tion and in clear delineation of character the ap vale beyond 
doubt a great advance upon the Andria; the distinc- 
tion between the rustic Demea and his town-bred brother, and 
the more subtle differences between the spoilt darling Aischinus 
and the timid Ctesipho, are drawn with the hand of a master; 
while the Pity, and iully the speeches of the two old 
men, abound in touches of fine irony in the Sophoclean sense of 
the word. And yet the play contains flaws, one of which at least 
seriously disfigures it, though too much has no doubt been made of 
others. To take one instance; the suggestion of Auschinus, when 
he wishes the slave-dealer to sell the harp-player with whom 
his brother is in love, that the girl is a free-born Athenian has 
been regarded as an oversight, the result of “contamination,” 
simply because nothing comes of it. But surely it may be said 
against this that the assertion is merely an impudent attempt on 
the part of Aischinus to make Sannio sell his slave cheap, for fear 
of a lawsuit which, though baseless, would be none the less a 
hindrance to business. difficulty in the fifth act is more 
serious. When Demea makes his famous volteface, and greets 
every one, even the detested Syrus, with elaborate courtesy, 
the situations which result are at first excellent comedy. But 
when Demea goes on to make Micio manumit a rascally slave, 
bestow an estate upon a mere acquaintance, and marry an un- 
inviting widow, the serious interest of the play is gone. 
Micio is, of all the characters, the one with whom we are most 
in sympathy, and to sacrifice him is to trifle with the feelings 
of the audience. Moreover, Micio, for all his gentleness and 
amiability, is, as is finely shown in the earlier scenes of the play, 
a strong character; while Demea, in spite of his violence and 
moroseness, is a weak one. In all their disputes about the 

ment of the young men, Micio gews the better, and by his easy 
imperturbabilty brings his brother round, if not to assent, at 
least to a grumbling acquiescence, much as Allworthy 

Squire Western. When, therefore, we see Micio reduced by hi 

brother first to an outbreak of childish petulance, and then to 
submission to the most extravagant demands, we refuse to believe 
it. The incident is farce, and not very good farce either. The 
character of A®schious also suffers. Throughout the pis he has 
shown real affection for his uncle, and high regard or his good 
opinion ; and yet in a moment he backs up all the absurd requests 
of Demea, and does his best to make a laughing-stock of his 
adopted father. It is no wonder that sucha critic as Diderot gave 
up this dénouement as a hopeless puzzle. 

The acting of the play this year is quite up to the average, 
though there is no individual performance to wipe cut memories 
of Mr. Bain’s Syrus five years ago. The elocution of the per- 
formers is almost uniformly good, and any one with a tolerable 
knowledge of Latin and some acquaintance with the plot of the 
ag ig follow every line with ease. One point seemed to us 
to be missed in the scene with the slave-dealer in Act II. Parmeno 
strikes Sannio; A®schinus sys “ Geminabit nisi caves,” and the 
slave then strikes again ra’ unmeaningly. The blow should 
surely come before the first word is out of Aischinus’s mouth, 
the slave thus taking the first three syllables for an imperative. 
But the scene was well played, and there was a fine air of 
brutality about the make-up and bearing of Mr. Sandilands as 
Sannio. Both the old men were good, though it is probable that 
many of the audience who remembered Mr. Buchanan’s perform- 
for Micio instead of for Syrus. His comic powers would have 
enabled him to do full justice to the slave, while were rather 
thrown away upon the part of Micio, except in the fifth act, where 
his reading of the old man’s weakness and petulance served to 
make the tinal scene very amusing, though it rendered the incon- 

ity of the dénowement more apparent. In this part, too, Mr. 
Buchanan's lack of inches placed him at a disadvantage. Demea 
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and Aschinus towered above him ; but in spite of this drawback 
he played yd ve well throughout, and managed even to put some 
life into the tedious speech with which the play opens. He was 
well supported by Mr. Roos as Demea, who fully brought out both 
the ill-conditioned temper of the penurious old man in the early 
part of the play and the keen enjoyment with which he turns the 
tables on Micio in the last act. Mr. Barwell played Syrus, who is 
not, as a contributor to a daily paper seems to suppose, named 
after the King of Persia, in rather too robust astyle. His air was 
too confident, and his manner not sufficiently sly and cringing. 
‘The principal slave in this, as in most Latin comedies, isa type of 
jow cunning. He may be familiar with the young men for whom 
he intrigues, and insolent to fellow-slaves, and to any one else who 
can be insulted with impunity; but he fawns upon his masters 
even while he befools them, and in playing bis tricks he generally has 
an eye to saving his skin should things go wrong. Mr. Barwell’ 
bearing to 8 Demea was such that, if he slapped him 
cheerily on the back, the audience would scarcely have been sur- 

ised. However, if this view of the character be once admitted, 

r. Barwell’s rendering of it was very vigorous. He was perhaps 
at his best in the admirable scene where Syrus sends Demea 
on a wild-goose chase all over Athens, to prevent him from 
discovering Ctesipho. The rather thankless parts of the two 
young men were satisfactorily filled, and Mr. James, who played 
Eschinus, was decidedly effective in the scene in which Micio 
tells his adopted son the feigned story about Pamphila's proposed 
marriage to another man. The two women’s parts are as usual 
slight, and the pathetic scene in which Sostrata is informed of the 
su treachery of Auschinus was made one of the most comic 
in the play ewing to the mirth-moving assumption of an old 
woman’s voice by Mr. Goldie, who represented the nurse Canthara. 
Mr. Olivier's make-up as Sostrata was scarcely old enough to 
justify the emphatic “Scio” with which Micio in the last act 
receives an allusion to her advanced age; but he played well in 
the scene with Canthara, and still better in the epilogue. 

The subject of the epilogue—a meeting of the Social Democratic 
Federation in Trafalgar Square—was a good one, as it enabled 
the writer to bring ther a considerable variety of topics of the 
day without the want of unity and coberence which may some- 
times be discovered in Westminster epilogues, however brightly 
and cleverly they are written. Aischinus and Hegio enter carry- 
ing a banner; Demea, a journeyman tailor, is voted chairman, and 
vindicates the right of public meeting in a vigorous speech, in 
which he points out that 

Undique per vicos Exercitus iste Salutis 
Tympana pulsat ovans, cymbala rauca quatit, 
while citizens, or rather cosmopolitans, may neither meet nor 
march. Hegio next advocates communism in lines which cannot 
be fairly called a parody of the nonsense of Messrs. Hyndman & Co. ; 
Syrus expresses his dislike of emigration, and gives his own pro- 
gramme of reform :— 
Octo hore somno dentur, totidemque labori, 
Octo quaque die percipi 

Sostrata, with a baby in her arms, bewails the horrors of vacci- 
nation, but Sannio assures her that when the child grows older 
worse things will happen to her, and describes the visit of a 
School Board ins r. These two are perhaps the best of all the 
oe in the epilogue, Mr. Sandilands’s make-up as a rough, 

his enunciation of Latin elegiacs in accents closely imitated 
from those of the streets, being specially amusing. He is followed 
by Micio as an advocate of the Blue Ribbon Army ; and Eschinus, 
to prevent a quarrel between the champions of beer and of ditch- 
water, is just heading a raid upon the dwellings of the rich when 
the police enter, and after a struggle arrest him and Demea. 
Inspector Ctesipho then addresses to the audience an assurance 
of the continued effici of the force against fire, thieves, d 
or dynamite. Most of these topics are, of course, very well- 
‘worn, and the lines themselves seemed to us to be written with 
rather less point and brilliancy than is often the case at West- 
minster ; but the piece hung together well, and, especially at the 
later performances, went with great briskness. The well-written 
prologue, dealing as usual with deaths of old Westminsters and 
events concerning the school, contains this year no topic of general 
interest. 


MARCO MINGHETTI. 


HE death of Terenzio Mamiani, on which we commented a 
couple of years ago, removed from the scene almost the last 
survivor of the early Italian patriots of the present century. Marco 
Minghetti, who has now followed him into the grave, and who 
@ more conspicuous, though not a more honourable, place 
before the world, was a good many years younger. Unlike 
Mamiani, who passed his childhood in the days of the Consulate 
and the Empire, Marco Minghetti, born at Bologna in the year 
1818, had reached the fulness of manhood under the tyranny and 
obscurantism of the reaction which received a fatal blow in the 
election of Pius IX. Whatever errors Pope Pius afterwards 
committed, the services which the mere name of a liberal and 
my Pope rendered to Italy can never be forgotten. In the 


ear 1846, shortly after the accession of Pius IX. to the throne, 
Ming hetti joined with some of his friends in founding a liberal 
journal—the Felsineo—in his native city. It was a precursor of 
she far more vigorous and influential Picorgimento, which after- 


wards appeared in Turia, and of which Oavour was the chief 
inspirer, being also one of the most frequent contributors, Min- 
ghetti, like his future friend and leader Cavour, had devoted 
much of his time to economic studies, and his foreign travels had 
impressed him with the material as well a3 political evils under 
which his country suffered. Beaing by this time well known in 
his own province, he was appointed in 1347 a member of the 
“Consulta "—a deliberative body convoked at Rome by the Pope 
—and in March of the year following he entered the new Liberal 
Cabinet of Pius IX. as Minister of Public Works. The famous 
Encyclical of April 29th, 1848, awakened Italy from the illu- 
sions of the two preceding years, ani showed that the Pope, 
as things then stood, could not, if ho would, be a consistent 
reformer and patriot, The Ministry to which Minghetti belonged 
fell, and was replaced by one of which Mamisni, still hopeful, 
was for a couple of months Minister of the Laterior. Minghetti 
hastened from Rome to the field of battle in North Italy, 
and after the fight (incorrectly dignified by the name of 
“ battle”) at Goito was promoted to the rank of major, After 
the defeat of Custozza and the failure of the Lombard 
campaign of 1848 he returned to private life in his native 
town, and occupied himself largely with economical and philo- 
sophical studies. In the year 1859 he published at Bologua his 
chief work, Dell’ economia pubblica e delle sue attinenze colla morale 
e col diritto, In the meantime he had formed a friendship with 
Cavour, which proved of decisive influence over his future career, 
and to which he was in great part indebted for the high place 
which he afterwards held in Italian politics. In 1859 he also 
joined Cavour’s Ministry as Under-Secretary fur Foreign Affairs, 
bat withdrew from office with his chief at the peace of Villafranca, 
During the Government of Rattazzi he became President of the 
Assembly in the revolted provinces of Romagna, and worked 
along with the provisional Governments of Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany in favour of Italian unity. In 1860 the union of all 
these with the Northern provinces was at last achieved, and in 
October of the same year he entered Oavour’s Cubinet as Minister of 
the Interior. The southern provinces were already united to the 
rest of Italy at the time of Cavour's death, and ouly the Roman 
and the Venetian questions remained unsolved. One important 
step towards the sulution of the former was the Convention of 
September 1864, which was in the main Minghetti’s doing, 
and which is said (though the assertion has been often ques- 
tioned) to have been in accordance with the policy of Cavour. 
Shortly afterwards he resigned office. In the year 1868 he 
came bor a few months as Italian Minister to London, and 
became then well known in English political and social circles. 
He served again in the Oabinet of General Menabrea as 
Minister of Agriculture, and fell with the Cabinet in the autumn 
of 1869. The year following saw the occupation of Rome by the 
national troops, the collapse of the Temporal Power, and the com- 
plete unification of Italy. With this event Italian public life 
entered into a new phase. The outward unity of the country 
Was now an accomplished fact; but the romauce of politics was 
over for a time. The work that remained to be dune, and which 
is far from being finished yet, was the moral unitication of the 
people. The one great object—political unity—having been at- 
tained, there was no rallying-cry left, and Parliamentary factions 
fell into a state of confusion and disorganization trom which they 
have not yet recovered. The Clerical party holding aloof from 
lities, there was no definite and vital issue to divide pon one 
rom the other. After the fall of the Ministry of za and 
Sella—under which the occupation of Rome had taken place— 
Minghetti, in the year 1873, again resumed the direction of public 
affairs. In the three years during which he was Prime Minister, 
much was done for the material progress of the country and mach 
for a good understanding between Italy and foreign Powers, espe- 
cially Germany. Still more progress was made in restoring the 
disorganized finances of the country, and when he for the last 
time quitted olfice in the spring of 1876, he left to his Radical 
successors the splendid legacy of a clear balance-sheet. ' 
Since he gave up official life his conduct as simple deputy has 
been, as Sir Henry Elliot justly points out in the Zimes of 
Monday last, a model of patriotism and self-abnegation. He 
was too honourable to find enjoyment in the scramble {or office and 
the petty intrigues which for some years have made up the sta 
of Parliamentary life in Italy. He had been an actor—a worthy 
actor—in great affairs; he had been the colleague and friend of 
the foremost Italian statesmen; he was possessed by the high and 
noble sentiment which inspired the best of his countrymen in their 
struggles to be a nation. He shared, too, their sagacity and mode- 
ration. Perhaps his later years, like those of many oi his fellow- 
workers, were clouded by the feeling that the new Italy which 
they had laboured to create did not answer to the hopes which 
they had once cherished. Such regrets were only natural. Another 
generation must have gone by betore the bad effects of the past 
could be effaced ; and meanwhile the present dangers which beset 
society have to be faced by a people which has no certain moral 
foundation, which has ceased to tollow the old lights, and which 
has found no new ones in their place. The Parliamentary life of 
Italy during the past few years, as well as the annals of provin- 
cial and municipal government throughout the country, will bear 
witness to these assertions. Nor was Minghetti the man, after 
all, to give energy and union to a disintegrated party and to a 
more or less listless and disheartened country. The inner reform 
which Italy has needed of late years, and still needs, may come 
with the constant practice of self-government, with the spread of 
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education, and, above all, through the salutary effects of universal 


military service. Minghetti, with all his gifts of intelligence and 
character—perhaps, indeed, by virtue of some of them—was not a 
good Parliamentary leader in such a Chamber as Italy has pos- 
sessed within the last fifteen years. But he hes left behind him 
few who are his equals in integrity and unselfish patriotism. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


naar be ing of hearing ancient music, interesting either 
historically or by virtue of its intrinsic beauty, are less 
frequent than could be wished. Of late years the Bach Choir has 
taken a fair share in supplying this want, especially as rds 
vocal music, They have sung in its entirety Palestrina’s Missa 

Marcelli, the greatest monument and final culmination of 
the old Polyphonic schools. Moreover, amongst their other 
notable sevivels, they have not completely forgotten Gluck, the 
most elevated of truly dramatic composers. May we suggest that 
further illustration of his work and ideas would not come amiss 
at present, when so much interest is taken in modern developments 
of the musical drama ? 

On Monday evening, at Prince’s Hall, Mr. Villiers Stanford 
conducted the first of the set of three concerts which are to be 
given by this Society. The programme consisted of unaccom- 

mied choruses, or instrumental solos; on the later occasions, 

wever, as an orchestra is required, the concerts will take place 
in St. James’s Hall. Perhaps the Motet, Alleluia, Christus 
Surrexit, by Felice Anerio, the immediate successor of Palestrina 
at the Papal Chapel, may be considered, with justice,as the most 
important of the works chosen to illustrate the archaic period in 
art. The ideas of tonality, based on the modern scales, had not 
then replaced the old church modes, and relaxed the laws of 
strict counterpoint. Though, of course, neither fervid nor 
romantic, this noble work is full of such feeling as is suit- 
able to the austere solemnity of a really ecclesiastical style. 
Contemporary German work could be studied in a simple and 
beautiful part song, “Bs ist ein Ros’,” arranged for four voices 
by Michael Pretorius about 1609 from a still more ancient 
melody. England held a high place in music in those days, and 
some of her great names were more or less adequately repre- 
‘sented on Monday. Though quite different in sentiment and 
character from Anerio’s Motet, Orlando Gibbons’s Madrigal, 
“ Dainty Fine Bird,” is equally smooth and melodious. All good 
examples of this polyphonic writing move with a freedom and 
suppleness necessary to perfect beauty in unaccompanied song. 
No one can beat these old composers in the art of writing for a 
‘choir. There is no doubt that, making this almost exclusively 
their object of study, such men became alive to every delicacy of 
style and every chance of legitimate effect which could be got out 
of these limited means. The result is like the harmonious and 
subtle colouring which the old masters produced with a palette, 
simple enough in constituents, but with every nicety of 
gradation. Thomas Morley’s two Ballets, “ You that wont to my 
pipe’s sound” and “Dainty fine sweet are belong to the 
same period. So does John Dowland’s graceful “Come again,” a 
four-part song, put together without any of the intricacies of 
musical imitation, and yet with the most dainty art. Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, on the piano, gave a fair notion of early music for the 
Virginals, by his careful rendering of Orlando Gibbons’s “ Prae- 
ludium in G,” “Sellenger’s Round,” a set of variations by William 
Byrd on an air of the time, and a lively and effective piece in 
G maj r, “The King’s Hunting Jigg,” by John Bull. 

J. ©. Buch, of Eisenach, isa somewhat later composer than these. 
“Though earlier than his great kinsman, J. S. Bach, he belonged 
toa period more or less of transition from the old to the new 
order of things. His Motet for two choirs, “Gracious Lord,” 
shows, however, as yet no great departure from the methods and 
aims of the Italians of the previous century. One feels a different 
sentiment both in the melody and in the harmony of S. S. Wesley’s 
anthem, “Thou wilt keep him.” T. Walmisley’s “ Sweete 
floweres” is a well-known revival of the old English Madrigal. 
The only other modern choral work was a setting of the ancient 
carol, “ In dulci jubilo,” by R. L. de Pearsall. Miss Lucey Stone 
gave Handel’s violin Sonata in A with considerable feeling for 
the style of the composer. A livelier spirit, a more perfect in- 
tonation, and more delicacy in the nuances of piano and forte in 
the exquisite Allegretto at the end would not have been amiss. 


"THE BEGINNING OF GOLD SHIPMENTS TO NEW YORK. 


O* apr yy! the directors of the Bank of England raised their 
rate of discount from 4 to cent., for the City has 
been somewhat flurried this week by apprehensions of gold 
shipments to New York. Gold in very considerable amounts 
may be sent elsewhere without much affecting the City’s equa- 
nimity ; but the beginning of exports of the metal to New York 
at once discomposes it. For the growth of population and 
wealth is so rapid in the United States, and the magnitude of 
the demands for currency there is sometimes so extraordinary 
that nobody can foresee to what extent the drain may go, 
and how seriously therefore it may affect our own money market. 


For some time _ orders have been held in London for the 
purchase of gold in the open market, that being a eenges Sey 
of obtaining the metal than withdrawing it from the of 
England ; but the supply in the open market has proved insuffi- 
cient, and on Friday of last week the sum of 170,000/. was with- 
drawn from the Bank and sent to New York. Early this week 
rumours began to circulate that further large amounts were to 
be withdrawn, and on Thursday a sum of 380,000/, was with- 
drawn, and naturally there occurred the rise in the Bank of 
England rate of discount. Just now there are special reasons for 
uneasiness at a considerable withdrawal of gold from the Bank. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out to our readers for @ year and 
more, the s' of gold held by the Bank of England is quite 
insufficient. The Bank holds the ultimate banking reserve of the 
United Kingdom, and that banking reserve is composed either of 
gold or of notes which are payable in gold. A diminution, there- 
fore, of the stock of gold held by the Bank means a diminution 
in the reserve, and the reserve is already far too small. Trade 
is slowly but steadily improving, and an improvement in trade 
will necessarily lead by-and-bye to an increase in the coin cireula- 
tion of the country. This of itself will reduce the Bank reserve, 
and ought to be provided for by an increase in the stock of gold 
held by the Bank ; whereas we are now threatened with a decrease. 
Furthermore, the state of the Continent is such that the outbreak 
of a great war is at any moment possible. The outbreak of a 
great war, however, would plunze the money markets of Europe 
into disorder, and might lead to the export of very large amounts 
of gold from London. Even if there is no outbreak of war, the 
wild speculation which has gone on in Berlin for some years past 
may at any moment end in panic, and this may necessitate con- 
siderable withdrawals of gold from London. There are thus many 
reasons to fear that a demand for gold for several parts of the 
world may arise at an early day, aoe the stock of gold held b 
the Bank is insufficient even for home requirements; and wi 
this state of things clearly before our eyes, a demand for New 
York is springing up which may very considerably reduce the 
small stock now held. 

The immediate cause of the demand for gold for New York is 
the reduction in the surplus reserve of the Associated Banks of that 
city. It may be necessary, perbaps, to remind our readers that 
the National Bank Law of the United States requires the National 
Banks to hold a reserve in cash equal to 25 per cent. of 
their net deposits, If at any time the reserve falls below this 
limit of 25 per cent. of the net deposits, the banks are for- 
bidden either to lend or to discount. They are compelled prac- 
tically by law to suspend all banking operations. It is true that 
they are given thirty days to make up the reserve ; but as soon as 
the limit is seahel, as a matter of course every prudent bank 
manager will begin to provide against the contingency he sees ap- 
proaching—will have, in fact, before his eyes the fear of an official 
examiner stepping in and calling on him to make good his reserve 
or to close his doors within thirty days. All well-managed 
banks, therefore, keep not only the statutory reserve of 25 per 
cent. of their net deposits, but they keep a considerable amount 
over, which is called a surplus reserve, and which is, in fact, the 
only working reserve held by the banks. Now the surplus re- 
serve of the Associated Banks of New York has been steadily de- 
creasing throughout the autumn. Justas the Bank of England 
holds the banking reserve of the United Kingdom, the Associated 
banks of New York hold the banking reserve of the United States, 
and a reduction in their surplus reserve is felt throughout the 
whole country. When times are slack the country banks send up 
all the cash they can spare to the Associated Banks in New 
York to be employed in New York for their benefit. When 
trade becomes more active, and the demand for the use of loan- 
able capital springs up at home, the country banks withdraw these 
deposits and ny them at home. Trade has been improving 
throughout the United States for more than a year, and the 
improvement has led to such a demand for loanable capital all 
over the Union that the banks of the interior have been with- 
drawing their balances from the Associated Banks. Furthermore, 
as we have often explained to our readers, there are two 
autumnal outflows of cash from New York. The first is in 
the month of September, and is caused by what is called in the 
United States the “moving” of the wheat crop. It ends in 
October, and towards the end of October ard throughout November 
there is a return of cash from the West and North-West to New 
York. In the month of December a new outflow begins, oc- 
casioned by the harvesting and the marketing of the cotton crop. 
The money that had flowed out to the great wheat and other 
grain-growing States and territories and has flown back again is 
now sent South to the cotton-growing districts, As we have 
been explaining, the improvement in trade has greatly reduced 
the money held by the Associated Banks, and the outflow of 
money now going on for the purpose of harvesting and market- 
ing the cotton crop tells heavily in consequence upon the Associated 
Banks, For both these reasons there is a considerable scarcity 
of loanable capital in New York; rates of interest and rates of 
discount have steadily risen, and we hear occasionally of as much 
as 20 per cent. per annum being paid for loans for a short period. 
Of course these quotations are quite exceptional, and in many 
cases are not genuine—they are connected with transactions on 
the Stock Exchange. In New York all Stock Exchange settle- 
ments are effected daily ; not twice a month, as here in London. 
There is thus every day in New York a demand for money for 


settling purposes, and “ call” loans are as universal as they are 
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with ourselves in the discount market. It will be seen that this 
system lends itself to manipulation. A speculator for the fall who 
wishes to create a scare may begin by offering 7 or 8 per cent., 
and run his offers up to 15, or 20, or 30 per cent., and thus spread 
the idea that loanable capital is much scarcer and much dearer 
than it really is. There can be no doubt, however, that loanable 
ital is both scarce and dear in New York at the present 
moment, though the fanciful quotations telegraphed over give an 
artificial view of the actual situation. 
There is still another reason for the scarcity of loanable capital 
in New York, and ngrety for the demand for gold trom 
London. Everywhere it is 


Faith,” &c., is by no means edifying. Nor is this the only in- 
stance inthe work where the music fails to illustrate the poet’s 
conception, or indeed to suggest its deep-hearted pathos. It is in 
the descriptive music that Mr. Stanford is most spirited and 
eliective,.and here his orchestration abounds in cleverness and 
ingenuity. The libretto of Mr. Mackenzie's cantata, The Story of 
Sayid, is a skilful adaptation by Mr. Joseph Bennett of one of Mr. 
Idwin Arno!d’s Oriental poems. As becomes a cantata, the story 
is very simple, the dialogue terse and pointed, the lyrics brief and 
crisp, ample scope being left for the composer's invention and 
imagipation, As at Leeds, the principal solo parts were entrusted 


e custom to make up balance- | to Mme. Albani, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Watkin Mills; 


sheets at the end of the year. Here in London as well as | the minor part of the Watchman being undertaken by Mr. 
in New York- this is the general practice, and all banks and | Vaughan Edwards. Mr. Mackenzie’s cantata is distinguished by his 


similar institutions like to show a 


andsome balance of actual | wonted affluence of melody and by moving and magical orchestral 


cash in their balance-sheets. Furthermore, there are an immense | eflects which none but a master of instrumentation can conceive. In 


number of payments to be made at the end of the year which have 
to be provided for. And, lastly, the peculiarities of the American 
laws respecting banking and insurance have a curious effect upon 
the money market. The National Bank Law requires all National 
Banks to be inspected every now and then by an official examiner. 
It is his duty to examine not only the accounts, but also the secu- 
Tities upon which money has been lent by the bank, and also the 
securities which have been invested in. The examiner may object 
to these securities ; and consequently, when the examiner's visit is 
expected, bankers desire to hold as few doubtful securities as 
possible. ‘The examiner's visits are more frequent towards the 
close of the year than at other times, and bankers, knowing this, 
do not care to hold doubtful securities in amounts, They 
are refusing to lend upon such doubtful and purely ative 
securities, and in not a few cases are refusing to continue loans 
made upon them. Speculators who have bought purely specu- 
lative shares and bonds, and have borrowed upon them from 
their bankers, now find it impossible to continue the transac- 
tions, Many bankers insist upon having their money back, and 
thus there is an artificial scarcity for Stock 
Speculators who understand the real circumstances, and are aware 
that the goon gp, Cory disappear in two or three weeks, are 
willing to pay almost any rate of interest during those two or 
three weeks rather than sell at a great loss. Again, the in- 
surance Companies are under the jurisdiction of the State, and 
the State is very rigid in requiring an official inspection of the 
books and securities of the insurance Companies, The insurance 
Companies lend very largely in New York, and they, even more 
than the banks, at this time dread an examination which might 
show a large number of doubtful securities amongst those upon 
which they have advanced money. It will be seen, then, that the 
scarcity in New York is partly artificial and partly real. In the 
meantime, however, those who are engaged in the business desire 
to take advantage of the high rates, Already gold has been 
shipped, as we have stated, for this purpose, and it is probable that 
@ considerable amount more may be sent. Itis, of course, impossible 
to ascertain whether this country owes a balance to America or 
America to this country. It would be easy enough perhaps to 
ascertain the strict balance of trade, but then the immense dealings 
in shares and bonds render all such inquiries fruitless. No one 
ean tell whether Europe has pu more from America or 
America from Europe. The impression, however, of those in the 
best position for forming an opinion is that the belance of in- 
debtedness is not against this country; in other words, that this 
country does not owe much to America which must be settled in 
gold. Ifthis be so, it is obvious that the present shipments of 
gold are not likely to prove profitable. In three or four weeks the 
stringency caused by the various annual 
at the close of the year will have come to an end, and the outilow 
of cash on account of the cotton crop will also be terminated. A 
period of ease will then set in, and there will be a considerabie fall 
im the rates of interest and discount. But for the a the high 
rates And the shipments can be stopped on! 
the other banks firmly supporting the Bank of England, If 
y do not support it, another advance in the rate of discount 


may necessary. 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


THE third of this season's series of these concerts, given at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, proved unusually interesting, 
the me including two of the three lish compositions 
first heard at the Leeds Festival in October. The first of these, 
Mr. Villiers Stanford’: choral ballad, The Revenge, is in some 
Tespects a vigorous and original production, with s of 
— inspiration in its treatment of the great sea-fight and other 

iptive portions of the stirring pow Conducted by Mr. 
A. C, Mackenzie, the music was very finely rendered by orchestra 
and chorus, The choice of Lord Tennyson’s noble ballad betukens 
no lack of confidence or enterprise in the composer, even when it 
is conceded that all primitive forms of poetry, the ballad included, 
4te susceptible to musical setting, and were invariably recited or 
sung to an accompaniment in the golden age of poetry. Mr. 
Stanford's setting for chorus and orchestra ignores the narrative form 
of the ballad, and dispenses with a narrator. It would be some- 
what difficult.to demonstrate the artistic advantages of the com- 
Poser’s method. ‘To hear some twenty or more tenors impersonate 
the dying hero in the verses “1 have fought for Queen and 


purposes. | 


_ names in the calen 
_ which it is now proposed, after an interval of between three and 
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the fantastic rhythms of the triumphal march, in the dramatic 
contrasts of the ballad accompaniment “ Where sets the sun,” in 
the solemn yet simple progression of the O minor march in the 
second score, are many extremely striking instances of the com- 
poser’s command of the resources of instrumental expression. Nor 
can it be said that he has ever surpassed the pure melodic 
beauty of the lovely pastoral chorus “Sweet the balmy days of 
spring,” or written anything that is more spontaneous and delight 
ful than the ballad “ Where sets the sun,” which was admirably 
sung by Mr. Barton MeGuckin. The vocal numbers comprise 
several pieces that may naturally be detached from the score, and 
will, it is to be hoped, be heard in the concert-room, Such oppor- 
tunities are too infrequent in Mr. Mackenzie's works not to be 
promptly utilized by concert-givers. Mme. Albani’s rendering of 
the heroine’s music was marked by the singer's wonted artistic 
qualities ; and Mr. Watkin Mills, as the Hindoo prince, sang in 
excellent style. 


THE NEW MARTYRS. 


GUIZOT computed the Lives included in the Bollandist 
e collection of Acta Sanctorum, so far as it had then reached, 
at about 25,000, The work was begun by a Jesuit named 
Bolland in 1643, and follows the order of the Calendar. When 
Guizot wrote more than two centuries later, fifty-five huge folios 
had appeared, not extending beyond the end of October. The 
number of those reputed Saints is therefore pretty consider- 
able, but it must not be supposed that nearly all of them have 
been canonized, in the modern sense of the term, which is de- 
fined by Ferraris as “the public judgment and express defini- 
tion of the Apostolic See respecting the holiness and glory of 
one who is thereupon solemnly added to the roll of the Saints.” 
Up to the time of Pius LX, there had only been 115 Papal 
canonizations. The earliest on record, which however is of 
doubtful authenticity, is that of Ulric or Udalric, Bishop of 
Augsburg, by John XV. in 993, and it was not till nearly two 
centuries afterwards that a decree of Alexander III. in 1170 
reserved this prerogative henceforth exclusively to the 
See, the anti-Pope Paschal III. having not long before under- 
taken to canonize Charlemagne. Bishops had previously enjoyed 
the privilege, and as late as 1153 the Abbot Guultier was canon- 
ized by the Archbishop of Rouen. It was not till later again 
that the right of Beatification was confined to the Papacy. In 
the first ages the title of Saint was virtually accorded by common 
consent, though some further formality must have been required 
for inserting names—as was customary from a very early period— 
in the diptychs of the Mass. Since canonization has been reduced 
to a formal process at Rome, it has been made an indispensable 
condition to prove to the satisfaction of the judges that a candi- 
date for the honour worked some miracles—three, we believe, is 
the minimum pamelane. eh in the case of martyrs the fact of 
martyrdom is held sufficient. It is indeed the received Roman 
doctrine that all martyrs pass straight to heaven, the “ baptism of 
blood” supersedes all need of purgatorial cleansing. But that of 
course is quite a separate matter from the public enrolment of their 
of the earthly Ch It is this last honour 


four centuries, to bestow on certain worthies who suffered for their 
religion under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. And the first question 
sure to occur to a looker-on will be, Why was this not done 
before, if it was to be done at all? on which naturally follows the 
second question, If not thought expedient before, why should 
it be done now? But before going any further, it may be as well 
briefly to define what is meant by a martyr, for the term is used 
in more senses than one. In its strictest acceptation, as known to 
the usage and calendar of the Church, it means a person who lays 
down his life for the truth of the Christian revelation or of some 
portion of it. Thus eg, a missionary to the heathen, who is put 
to death in the discharge of his office, must by all Christians be re- 
garded as strictly a martyr. In a broader sense the word is often 
popularly used for a man who dies for his own convictions of reli- 
gious truth, whether right or wrong; sometimes even—but that 
is rather an abuse of the term—for one who suffers for his opinions 
on any subject, as when Galileo is loosely called “a martyr of 
science "—confessor by the way would be a less inaccurate desig- 
nation in: that instance. Now in this secondary sense people 
of “the Catholic martyrs” under Henry VIII., or “ the 
testant martyrs” under Mary, but how far we are prepared to 
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accord the title to either class in its primary and proper sense 
must depend of course ceteris on our estimation of the 
diverse beliefs for which they respectively suffered death. 

What we are told in the Zadlet, which ought to be well in- 
formed, about “the English Martyrs” is that by a recent decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome “ 315 servants of 
God have been placed in two categories and are being dealt with 
separately.” Some are to be “ beatitied,” which is a preliminary 
to canonization, though the first a does not necessarily involve 
the second ; others are “‘to be declared Venerable,” which is a 
still earlier stage in the same process, where, we believe, a good 
many aspirants to the higher cult are permanently shelved, as in a 
kind of “ honorary fourth.” If we are not mistaken, Mary Queen 
of Scots was “ declared Venerable” a good while ago, but the 
authorities—having presumably before their eyes a judicious fear 
of a too critical advocatus diaboli—have found it prudent to deter 
any further prosecution of her claims till the vexed question of the 
casket letters is finally determined. We said just now that 
the Tablet ought to be well informed, but the next item of its 
intelligence will sorely puzzle “every schoolboy” who has read 
his Lingard or his Hume, even in a very small compendium. 
“ Those,” we are told—the italics are our own—“ whose Beatitica- 
tion will be proceeded with are the Martyrs who suffered wnder 
Henry VIII.—Cardinal Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Margaret 
Countess of Salisbury, the Mother of Cardinal Pole, the Oarthu- 
sians, Forrest 0.S.F., Powel, Gardiner, Stone, Plumptree, 
Woodhouse, Nelson, Cuthbert, Mogne (Cuthbert — P] proto- 
martyr of the English College, Sherwood, Campion, Bryant, Hart, 
Johnson, and others, making in all sixty.” The “ protomartyr ” 
whose name is so strangely travestied is no doubt Cuth 
Mayne, but let that pass. What perplexes the profane reader is 
that, whereas the sixty candidates for immediate Beatification 
are expressly stated to be “the martyrs who suffered under 
Henry VIII.,” out of sixteen names which are given, six are of 
Jesuits who suffered under Elizabeth. The writer may well 
anticipate that his announcement will be received “ with some 
antiquarian interest”; it is at least an antiquarian novelty. Be 
that as it may, a question naturally arises as to why these 
excellent persons, who were put to death in the sixteenth century, 
and have hitherto been left to repose on their laurels, should now 
towards the end of the nineteenth be suddenly dragged forth, 
some from obscurity, some like More and Fisher from their well- 
earned niche in the temple of historic fame, for the tardy honours 
of canonization. Nobody in these days is likely to question 
the merit of their constancy, whatever he may think of their 
policy or opinions—and on that last point there is room, as 
regards several of them, for a good deal of difference even 
among Roman Catholics—and nobody imagines that any benefit can 
accrue to themselves from being put into the Calendar. On the 
other hand, to thrust them into “ the fierce light” of publicity as 
canonized Saints must a inquiries more easil 
opened than solved. A martyr, be it remembered, in the ecclesi- 
astical sense of the term—with which alone we are here con- 
cerned—is a person who dies for the true faith, or for some 
essential article of it; and canonization, at least since the Vatican 
Council, is regarded, we believe, as an act of infallible authority. 
No doubt there are serious difliculties in the way of that belief. 
There are canonized Saints for instance whose “ heroic virtues” 
are far from obvious to the ordinary intelligence, such as the too 
notorious St. Peter Arbues, whom Pius IX. not many years ago 
raised ‘to the dignity of Saint and Martyr, whose virtues con- 
sisted in his inflexible, not to say cruel, discharge of the odious 
daties cf an Inquisitor, and his martyrdom in his suffering death 
at the hands of the relatives of one of his unhappy victims. The 


 Bollandists his claims. It is perhaps a still 
at t 


graver difficulty t ere are canonized Saints, with their names 
and offices in the liturgy—we are much afraid that St. George, 


patron Saint of England, is one of them—whose existence is very | 


problematical, and others, like St. John Nepomuk, who certainly 
never existed at all. However we need not go into that matter 
now. 
There is no question of the existence or the execution of the 
ns now proposed to be solemnly beatitied, nor shall we raise 
ere any dispute about their virtues, the more so as the names of 
afew only among them are as yet made public. But were 4 
a'l,on the strictest Roman hypothesis, martyrs for the Faith? We 
emphasize the last words for a reason that will appear presently. 
As to the victims of Henry’s brutal tyranny, most of them died for 
upholding the spiritual supremacy of Rome, or—which in their 
case came to much the same thing—repudiating the spiritual 
supremacy of the Crown. And the Tablet writer observes truly 
enouga that in our own day “ hundreds of thousands of Anglicans” 
ually reject the Royal Supremacy, in the monstrous form in 
which it was pressed upon them; it would be truer indeed to say 
that hardly any one believes it. Whether, then, as rejecting 
Erastianism, or as maintaining the rightful jurisdiction of Rome, 
their Church may fairly regard men like Fisher and More as 
martyrs. But then it is clear, in spite of the contradictory lan- 
guage of the Tablet, that several of these new Saints suffered 
under Elizabeth. Now we have not a word to say in excuse 
of the hideous cruelties perpetrated, too often in the name o 
religion, under both the Tudor Queens. Nor do we care to 
split hairs over the relative extent or atrocity of the Marian and 
lizabethan persecutions. Both were horrible enough. But still 
it is only fair to bear in mind in either case, first, that cujus regio 
yjue religio was a fixed principle in that age with all European 


Sovereigns, Catholic or Protestant, though it was not everywhere 
cnfoseed with the same ruthless severity ; and, secondly, that man 
of the victims under both Mary und Elizabeth were traitors as w 
as heretics. Cranmer, whose whole influence had been used in 
Lady Jane Grey’s cause, is a conspicuous example on one side ; and 
— of the Jesuits executed AN izabeth’s reign were mixed u 
with conspiracies against her life, as were notorivusly the Pope 
the King of Spain, Dr. Allen, head of the English seminary at 
Douai, from whence issued tnter alios Campion’s guide and com- 
panion Father Parsons, and Mayne. Such persons elearly did not 
suffer for the Catholic faith. Bat we will take a far less extreme 
case. Edmund Campion, one of the earliest and noblest of the band 
of Elizabethan “martyrs,” was a high-minded and devoted 
champion of Catholic orthodoxy, and was certainly no conspirator. 
But the fullest and most learned, as well as most sympathetic, 
Life of him we know, published some twenty years ago by 
the late Mr. Simpson, himself, like his hero, a zealous convert 
to the Roman Church, makes it quite plain that Campion did not 
suffer for the Roman Catholic faith, unless the deposing power of 
the Pope be an integral part of it. And that tenet, though he 
refused to abjure it, bis biographer inclines to think that he did not 
rsonally believe. With every desire to vindicate the claim of 
is hero to the martyr’s crown, and an admiration for him, which 
is abundantly justitied by the record of his life, Mr. Simpson 
frankly admits that “he died, not for a doctrine, but for the 
liberty of the conscience to hold itself in suspense.” That may be 
a signal act of hervism, but it is a wholly different thing from 
what the Church understands by martyrdom. And, inasmuch as 
another priest at the same time “ pare his safety by boldly 
declaring his allegiance in spite of the (deposing) Bull,” Sir John 
Throckmorton was clearly right in saying that those who, like 
Campion, declined to do so “ were martyrs for the deposing power 
of the Pope, not for religion.” Mr. Simpson himself adds that 
the action of Paul ILI. and Pius IV. “ rendered simply impossible 
the co-existence of the Government of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
with the allegiance of their subjects to the Pope,” and that “ these 
Popes sucriticed the Church of their country to their desire of 
maintaining in their integrity all the tem prerogatives exer- 
cised or claimed by their predecessors.” For those “ temporal 
prerogatives” therefore, and not for any article of faith, the 
martyrs” died. 

We have left ourselves no space for more than just touching in 
conclusion on a point which ought to have its weight with the 
authorities at Kome. Canonization is presumably for the sake 
of the living, not of the dead. ‘The Saints themselves it cannot 
benefit, but their cult and example is expected to benefit those 
who are bidden to honour them. What then must be the in- 
evitable result of concentrating the attention of the devout on 
an exceptional anes of bitter religious feuds? The question 
answers itself. No surer means could be chosen to revive and 
intensify to the utmost the bitterness and heartburnings which 
all who have at heart the interests of Christian peace and unity 
must especially desire to allay. Nor can it be supposed for a 
moment that one side will enjoy a monopoly of this unenviable 
pastime. The fires of Smithtield, hitherto smouldering into ashes, 
will be pitted against the gibbets of Tyburn. The “ Protestant 
| heretic” and “ Popish bigot” will recommence pelting each other 
with every acrimonious nickname with all the vigour, but none 
of the good humour, of schoolboys engaged in a svowball match. 
And then will follow festivals and “ panegyrics” of the new 
Saints, which would lapse imperceptibly iuto fierce, and often 
coarse, vituperation of their persecutors. As it is, we have heard 
of sermons preached in English pulpits where the doleful excla- 
mations of “ Queen Elizabeth in hell” were verbally are in 

ly try to 


| extenso, for the edification of the audience. Let us try 
imagine what play an Irish padre—say of Dr. Oroke’s or Dr. 

Walsh's diocese—discuursing ore rotundo on the feast of St. 
| Thomas More or St. Edmund Campion would make with these 
_ lively monologues of the royal Saxon-—and by no means “ blessed ” 
—dead. It is generally wiser to let sleeping dogs lie. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Ts two most important numbers at Mr. Henschel’s last con- 
cert were Gernsheim’s Concerto for violin (Op. 42) and 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony. We cannot altogether agree 
with Mr. Henschel’s reading of the first movement of the Symphony, 
which he takes too fast and treats in an unpleasantly jerky style. 
It is only just to say that the second movement was faultless! 

rendered. In default of any very decided originality there is wom | 
pleasant writing to be met with in the Concerto, which was 


rfectly and brilliant! by Mr. F. Ondri who was 
heard in solos and Rien. is perfect 
tone, and especially the extraordinary richness and depth 
of his lower notes, make it a rare pleasure to listen to his playing. 
Max Bruch's Prelude to the opera Loreley, with which the concert 


f | commenced, is ingeniously orchestrated and redolent of Wagner. 


Of Mr. Charles Thane’s Scena and Prayer from the opera Wanda, 
we desire to say nothing but that it was carefully sung by Mr. 
Iver McKay, who possesses a very good voice. Neither Mr. 
Henschel nor his orchestra can be congratulated upon the 
formance of the overture to The Flying Dutchman, with w. 
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the concert ended, and we must once more enter a protest against 


the disagreeable quality of the brass instruments—a defect but 
for which Mr. Henschel’s orchestra would be well nigh irre- 
proachabie. 


THE HOUND’S TAIL’S CASE. 


(in the Court of Appeal, December 15, coram Lord Esher, M.R., 
and Lindley and Lopes, L.JJ.) 
The Plaintiff. 
O WHERE, 0 where is my leetle hound’s tail 
That you've made of no worth to be, 

From a hound of fame, and Dutch Oven his name, 

it your negligent shove-car trundli 

You trod on his tail full sore: 
Dutch Oven was worth to me sixty pound, 

And he never will course no more. 


The Railway Company. 


The tail and the claim they are both cut short, 
You paid us a common dog’s fee ; 

Two pounds you may have, and they lie in Court, 
For the balance you signed us free. 

And if more you meant, it was five per cent. 
You'd have paid on our special scale 

(Twould make shillings threescore and other four) 
To insure that little hound’s tail. 


The Plaintif's Counsel. 


O where, O where’s our little case gone? 
The Company’s terms prevail, 

The Divisional Court have made us their sport 
And mangled and clipped our tail. 

But, though shrewd be our haps, and conditions be traps 
When negligent porters shove, 

And we can’t mend the fact, yet we'll go on the Act— 
There’s a Court of Appeal above. 


The Court of Appeal. 


Now here, O here’s an unanimous voice 
Against this proud Company ; 

They takes your money and gives no choice 
In reason, that we can see; 

But will break, steal, kill at their servants’ will, 
Or a monstrous rate will fix— 

hteenth of the Queen,* it shall well be seen, 
as made for to stop such tricks. 


The Reporter, 
But where, O where is the tailless hound, 
And what shall be done with he ? 
Shall a place for him in the Court be found, 
The Lords Justices’ dog to be ? 
With glory increased, a reported beast, 
Though he course no more on ground, 
He shall hunt like a spectre the grasping Director, 
Dutch Oven the tailless hound. 


* The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 17 & 18 Vict.,c. 3% , 


REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR—VOL. L* 


wit the outbreak of the Civil War Dr. Gardiner begins a 
new series of volumes in continuation of the great work he 
has already published both under different titles and in a collected 
form. Although we hope that the death of the King, the limit of his 
present undertaking, will not be the limit of his continuous pene 
he may be said to have now entered on the climax of his work, 
and, excellent as his earlier volumes have been, he seems to us to 
rise with his subject; he invests the chief actors in his story 
with ter life, and the scenes he describes with more reality 
than before, while in the matter of arrangement he has done 
wisely in breaking up his narrative into shorter chapters, each one 
dealing with a well-defined subject, and generally ending with a 
clearly marked crisis. Now, as ever, he writes with an appearance 
of scrupulous impartiality. Nevertheless it is impossible for an 
historian who cares for his subject to hold the scales with perfect 
evenness. The war was, as he points out, not waged “ entirely 
on social or political grounds”; it was largely the result of re- 
ligious differences. As far as political matters were concerned, 
& compromise might have been arranged, and though a rough 
division may be drawn between the social classes, “ there were 
enough of Puritan nobles and gentlemen, and enough of townsmen 
and yeomen who were not Puritans, to prevent the religious cleft 


he Ww 1 
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| from accurately coinciding with the social cleft.” The war was 


mainly a struggle for the Puritan settlement of the Church, and 
Dr. Gardiner’s sympathy is on the side of the Puritans. He 
describes them as “ brave and resolute, feeding their minds upon 
the bread of Heaven, and determined within themselves to be 
servants of no man and no human system.” The Puritan of 1642, 
however, sought more than freedom for himself, and impatience of 
human systems, whether of religion, society, or government, ex- 
pressed by men who lay claim to greater light than their fellows, 
is apt to lead to evil consequences. On the other hand, we are 
told that the Royalist gentry had “ no living faith ” in which “ the 
common man” could share. The majority of the nation was 
certainly not in touch with the policy of Laud; bat we are not 
disposed to allow that there was an absence of “living faith” 
common to men of all classes on the side of the King. Although 
Dr. Gardiner loves liberty too well to admire the tyranny 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, he considers the Scottish system 
of discipline nobler than “the monastic rule” of the middle 
ages. bn the question of relative nobility we cannot enter 
here; but he must, we are sure, be fully aware that, in 
England at least, ecclesiastical discipline was not, except acci- 
dentally, administered by monks. Although many evil deeds 
done by both parties are recorded, it strikes us as strange that an 
event that made so much stir as the execution of Yeomans and 
Bourchier, the Royalist merchants of Bristol, should be passed by 
witk only a cursory mention and without a word of condemna- 
tion, though on a famous occasion Prynne himself declared that 
they had been put to death illegally. Such matters as these 
would perhaps scarcely be worth noting in a work of so much 
excellence were it not the work of a writer who is sometimes held 
almost to err on the side of judicial coldness. Dr. Gardiner 
points out with great force why peace was hopeless, and why it 
was not desired by the greatest men on the side of the Parliament. 
Charles, swayed by the peace-party at his Court, went so far as to 
offer privately “‘to consent to a thorough reformation in religion,” 
and to do anything his opponents ‘could reasonably desire,” and 
was answered by a demand that the property of his followers should 
be placed at the mercy of their enemies. When the King was at 
Reading, after the battle of Edgehill, he would not allow himself to 
be delayed by negotiations, and the position of the peace-party in 
the Commons is well described by the remark that “ they longed 
for peace; but there was no intellectual basis of peace in their 
minds.” On the other hand, Pym and his followers saw clearly 


that Puritanism was only to be made the religion of England by 
' force, and did not shrink from using the sword. The fruitless 
| negotiations at Oxford showed that they understood the nature of 
the crisis; for, after the King’s reply to the propositions of Par- 
liament, “no wise man could entertain any hopes of peace.” 
_ Fresh emphasis was added to the religious aspect of the quarrel 
| by the adoption of the Covenant. A good account is given of 
| the discussions both in Scotland and at Westminster as to 
the exact form in which it was to be taken, of the different 
views of the two nations, the English caring for the “civil 
league,” the Scots for the “religious covenant,” and of Vane's 
struggle to preserve the control of their own ecclesiastical affairs 
for his own people. The connexion between the adoption of the 
Covenant and the King's Irish policy is strongly marked. Anxiety 
to gain the services of the troops employed in Ireland brought 
Charles to promise to entertain the question of a free Irish Par- 
liament, and many members of the Catholic Association, the 
gentry and nobles of lish descent, were disposed to come to 
an agreement which would have made them the virtual rulers of 
the country, and would have given back some power to their 
clergy. But there were other forces to be reckoned with, for the 
clergy and the people of the North, inspired by a Papal legate, 
“unfurled the banner of Irish nationality.” They said that 
if the Parliament prevailed they would meet with no mercy, 
while if the King was restored to power all they! could expect 
would be to return to the condition in which they were before the 
war, and they declared that it would be well that either event 
should find them armed and supported by foreign help. It was 
universally acknowledged that an independent “ Papal Ireland” 
would be “‘a standing menace to Protestant England.” Neverthe- 
less Charles was driven to agree to the “cessation,” and Pres- 
byterian Scotland and Puritan England forthwith entered into 
alliance. The attempt to impose Presbyterianism on the nation 
led to a y reaction, and to some cheative devices by which 
the King hoped to divide his enemies. From these Dr. Gardiner 
passes to a chapter of great interest on the early advocates of reli- 
gious liberty—Fuller and Chillingworth on the one side, and 
Roger Williams on the other—ending with an account of a 
remarkable tract by an unknown writer, not a Puritan, on Liberty 

Conscience, 

While dealing in a masterly fashion with the of general 
opinion, this volume contains much careful work on the positions 
and characters of the regs, bags of both sides. The untitness of 
the King for the part he had to play is strongly brought out. 
Physically courageous, Charles was vacillating in purpose; he 
shrank from decisive action, and his half-measures an men 
or made them distrust him, without bringing him any substantial 
advantage. It is perhaps going rather far to say that Prince 
Rupert “could neither plan a campaign, nor even "—and in this of 
course we agree—‘* uct a battle” ; for Dr. Gardiner points out 
(p. 520) that he is to be credited with “the new and brilliant 
strategy of the campaign of 1644.” The character and work of 
| Pym, his clearness of sight and singleness of are admira 
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described. He was not “a mere Parliamentarian”; he placed 
religion before all things, though at the same time he connected it 
with civil laws and liberties, and he stands pre-eminent among the 
men of his own side as the author of the plan by which “the 
monarchical organization was to be replaced by an organization 
resting on voluntary association.” The earliest proposal for the de- 
position of Charles was made by Vane to the generals at York, and 
their rejection of it deepened the dislike that Cromwell felt for Man- 
chester. “ Cromwell, with his firm grasp upon existing facts, looked 
upon peace as only attainable by victory ; Manchester hoped for it 
as the result of mutual concessions.” He wished to obtain a Puritan 
settlement of the Church under Charles, Oromwell’s strength lay 
in the keenness of his insight into the needs of the moment and in 
the practical character of his mind, as well as in his masterful temper. 
“Zeal in the Puritan cause” was all he demanded. He was not 
tolerant, in the sense that Fuller and Chillingworth were tolerant 
—a point that Dr. Gardiner has brought out excellently—but he 
adopted what is happily described here as “a fighting doctrine of 
toleration.” Although the story of the Civil War itself is told 
minutely, it is made wonderfully clear. In each campaign a dis- 
tinct plan was adopted by the hing, and in the history of each the 
special plan that decided its character is kept well in view; the 
relative importance of the different battles and sieges is distinctly 
exhibited, and it is comparatively easy to bear in mind the general 
position of both parties throughout the whole narrative. The 
maps with which the volume is liberally furnished give every 
possible he!p to the reader, and are in themselves a contribution of 
no small value to the history of the war. Among the points 
which have been brought out with special force is the import- 
ance of the strong local feeling that prevailed in different parts 
of the country. While the trained ds of Cornwall eagerly 
mustered to crush an invasion of their own county, they would 
not follow Hopton into Devonshire; the Yorkshire men did not 
care to fight except in Yorkshire; and the Welsh would not stir 
out of Wales as long as Gloucester remained untaken. This feeling 
largely contributed to paralyse the Royalist movements after the 
taking of Bristol, and hindered the King’s design of crushing 
the enemy by forces advancing from the West and North. On 
the other hand, the Roundhead leaders were checked by the 
constant refusal of their citizen-soldiers to be long absent from 
their homes and shops. After two days’ march, Waller writes, 
“they come to their old song of Home! home!” It was this 
that in 1644 made him urge on the Parliament the necessity 
of maintaining a regular army; and thus “ it was from Waller, 
and not from Cromwell, that the first suggestion of the New 
Model came.” Dr, Gardiner had no need to speak diffidently in 
his preface as to his — of presenting battles to his readers. 
He has worked out his battles in each case on the spot; he 
has a good eye for local features, and a slight acquaintance 
with some of the original authorities from which he has had to 
construct his narratives will suffice to show the skill he has exer- 
cised. Where all are so good it is hard to choose, but his treat- 
ment of the first battle of Newbury may be taken as a specimen 
of the ability with which he deals with points of difficulty, and 
his story of Marston Moor of his power of picturesque description. 
In every part of his volume we come across incidents and scenes 
well worth yop For example, he shows us how Essex 
stood in the Court of Wards gravely saluting some members of the 
Commons “ with his hat in one hand and his pipe in the other”; 
how Northampton died with the disdainful words upon his lips, 
“T scorn to take quarter from such base rogues as you are”; how in 
the same spirit Lady Sophia Murray refused to make answer to 
the Committee of Safety, not choosing “ to give account to such 
fellows”; how Falkland spurred through the gap in the hedge at New- 
tomeet the death he longed for, and how the Red regiment gave 
their lives at Edyehill and the Whitecoats at Marston in the 
uarrel of their King and their Church. At the same time Dr. 
ardiner accepts nothing as true for which he has not good 
authority, and in one matter seems to us to err on the side of doubt, 
for he considers that “ the story of Blake’s holding out in a fort at 
Bristol after Fiennes had surrendered is in the highest 
suspicious,” “No contemporary authority,” he says, “ mentions 
it,” and had it been true Prynne would, he thinks, certainly have 
brought it up in the course of his attack on Fiennes. He surely 
must have overlooked the fact that, when Fiennes was tried for 
cowardice, Prynne as one of the “particulars” of the 
accusation that he left “ Captain Blake and Captain Husbands 
with their soldiers in Windmill Hill and Brandon Hill forts when 
he marched out of Bristol . . . which [forts] they held after the 


governor's departure.” 


THREE NOVELS.* 


As’ of old, the chapters of Mr, Grant's book that deal with 
.. war are very much superior both in style and interest to those 
which treat of romance. Unluckily in Playing with Fire two 
volumes are devoted to depicting life as affected by the female 
sex, and only one to the far more exciting scenes in which they 


* Playing with Fire. By James Grant. 3 vols. London: Ward & 
Se Gat By Dora Russell. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
In the Change of Years. By ¥élise Lovelace. London: Vizetelly & Co. 
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can bear no The characters, at least all the virtuous ones, 
are Scotch ; but the Snake in the Grass, on whom poetical justice 
is finally done, is born and bred a Cockney, though her parents 
have migrated from the north side of the Tweed. In connexiom 
with this young lady, Annot Drummond by name, Mr. Grant 
expounds some curious views on the subject of relationship. Sir 
Harry Maule, father of the heroine Hester, has two sisters— 
one, “his favourite sister, a widow,” mother of Annot (vol.i.p. 58), 
and one the mother of Roland Lindsay, the hero, whom he 
describes (vol. i. p. 36) as his “own sister's son.” According to 
most people’s views of genealogy, all these three, Hester, Roland, 
and Annot, would be first cousins; but on p. 69 Mr. Grant ex- 
ressly states that, “though a niece of Sir Harry's, Annot. 
ummond was no cousin to Roland Lindsay,” a point that is. 
harped upon more than once. Perhaps, however, it is natural that 
an outsider might be rather confi as to these family matters, 
when the people concerned seem also foggy on the subject. 
At least on p. 56 Hester Maule remarks to her father, “ Papa, 
I have a little surprise for you; a letter from Annot Drummond, 
my cousin,” Sir Harry is not sup to be in his dotage, 
yet he is not expected to know the name of “his favourite 
sister's ” only child, nor her relationship to his daughter. Through- 
out the book all the women are beautiful and all the men are 
brave; but Hester Maule is described as being a very charming 
and high-principled young woman. She has, however, a most. 
extraordinary way of expressing herself; sometimes talking 
after the manner of an “old play,” and sometimes as if she 
was translating a clumsy German novel, “She writes to me 
seldom,” she observes (vol. i. p. 36), “for, of course, our tastes 
and ideas are somewhat apart ; but, as papa says when he sees her 
stiff note-paper, with the sham gentility of its gilt and crimson 
monogram and strong fragrance of ess-bouquet, he feels sure that, 
with all her manners, airs, and so forth, she cannot be a lady, 
though many a lady’s companion, as she was to your mother, 
unhappily is.” Perhaps, however, the grammar of the characters 
in Playing with Fire is not to be judged by ordinary rules, any 
more than are their actions. For no ible reason that is 
apparent to the reader, the high-minded Hester is “ compelled to 
overhear ” (vol. i. p. 91) Roland Lindsay, who had almost proposed 
to her, making love to another woman. In general, when the 
exigencies of the plot render eavesdropping imperative, and the 
virtue of the eavesdropper must remain beyond reproach, the scene 
takes place ina large old room, where the victim of circumstances 
has fallen asleep behind a curtain ; or, if this cannot be managed, 
then at least he is placed in a summer-house, as Roland himself 
was (vol. ii. p. 261), when he, too, was “compelled to overhear” 
Annot accepting the addresses of another man. But, as Hester was 
in the garden on the occasion first referred to, surely there can have 
been no necessity for herdoing violence to her conscience. Then, too, 
readers living in the days of railways cannot help being struck 
with the enormously long visits that are paid to country houses. 
The high-minded Hester leaves her old father reluctantly in his 
house near Roslin, and goes with Annot to the Lindsays’ place in 
Fifeshire, where they meet some young adorers. They stay there 
long enough for one of these, Malcolm Skene, to be refused 
by Hester, to go out to Egypt, to be sent on a mission into 
the heart of the Soudan, and for news to reach England that he 
has been lost, without the ladies ever thinking of going back to 
their own homes. This is certainly a pretty lengthy test of 
even Scotch 4 But with this Malcolm Skene all that 
is best in the book is bound up. We get tired of “ sunny- 
haired Maude” and “golden-haired Annot” and their adven- 
tures ; but the life of the Desert and the scenery of the Nile 
are well described, and in the accounts of the deadly battles 
in the Soudan and of Skene’s escape Mr. Grant warms to 
his work. His very style improves, and, though by no means 
all that could be wished, is infinitely better than the slipshod 
way of writing that prevails in the first two volumes. ith 
two specimens of this we will close. The person referred to 1s 
Hester, a young lady of singularly bad taste, who allows her 
photograph to be coloured and revels in Cairngorm ornaments, 
and the object of her cogitations is Roland Lindsay :—“ What 
she meant to say or do, or how to look—when this new 
fancy seized her—she knew not. She only knew that—meanly 
she thought—she hungered and thirsted for the sound of his 
voice and a —_ of his eyes, before, perhaps, he—even as 
the husband of Annot Drummond—went to Egypt or elsewhere, 
it might be to return, perhaps, no more” (vol. i. p.119). The 
other quotation is from the same volume (p. 159) :—* When 
Roland joined his regiment, an elder brother now dead, Harry 
Lindsay of the Scots Guards, had been, like himself, somewhat 
extravagant— particularly so amid the facilities afforded by 
London for spending freely and living fast—thus between certain 
bills which the latter had compelled the old gentleman to accept, 
looking upon him, as he too often said, ‘ merely as the family 
banker,’ but more especially by his betting, racing, and other pro- 
clivities peculiar to ‘the Brigade,’ he so enraged the old 
Laird of Earlshaugh that, acted upon by the influence of his 
unwise ‘second election,’ the latter had executed a will—the 
obnoxious document so often referred to—completely in her favour, 
leaving her certain arrangements—a_provision— 
for his surviving son Roland and his daughter Maude.” These sen- 
tences, and many similar to them, read more like the broken utter- 
ances of a man on his death-bed than the straightforward account 
of a legal transaction. 
Miss Dora Russell has a considerable power of character-drawing 
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and in her latest story, The Broken Seal, has given a series of 
striking portraits, all alive and distinct from each other. The 
scenes are often improbable, and sometimes ill contrived ; but the 
actors in them move naturally, and are developed by the circum- 
stances in which, rightly or wrongly, they are placed. The least 
successful piece of character-drawing is that of the hero, Sir Alan 
Lester, who is conventional and rather indistinct in outline; the 
best are the landlady, Mrs. Lester, and the mad Sir Rupert Miles. 
‘The rich young baronet to whom Mrs. Doyne marries her daughter 
Annette, when that successful match-maker discovers that Sir 
Alan Lester is no longer the owner of Roden, recalls to us some- 
thing of oe 4 unfortunate man who always “ Knew He 
Was Right.” His growing suspicion and jealousy of his wife, 
born out of his real love for her, are impressively told, and 
do not need enhancing by the mad _twin-brother who was 
kept hidden in the family mansion in Grosvenor Square. Lady 
Elizabeth Claxton is another clever sketch—the ly good and 
charming woman who, in spite of a deep attachment to her hus- 
bard, is jealous of any encroachment on the affections of her cousin, 
the lover of her girlhood. One thing will strike with astonish- 
ment the most careless reader, and that is the remarkable way in 
which things are taken for granted without any inquiry. In the 
very opening of the book a letter is found on a dead soldier 
stating that he is the eldest son of Sir John Lester, of Roden, 
and that twenty-one years before he had forged a cheque on his 
father to pay the bills of an astonishingly beautiful and notorious 
woman with whom he had been living, and that, finding this 
‘woman was false to him, he wrote to her and wrote to his father 
saying that before the letters were delivered he should be lying deep 
under the sea. So far the is commonplace ; but the curious 
lies in the fact that both Sir John Lester and the culpable 
ura Lovat (whose experience should have taught her diffe- 
rently) at once believed what they were told, and never thought it 
worth while to make any further inquiry; so John Lester was 
able to enlist under his own name, without any of his family ever 
bothering their heads about him. In the same way Laura Lovat 
accompanies a certain Colonel Shelbrooke out to India; and 
because she bears his name and hasa child by him, it is sup- 
posed that she is married to him, though the inhabitants of the 
station are sufficiently well acquainted with her reputation to 
decline to associate with her on any terms. Miss Russell evi- 
dently is of opinion that ladies who cultivate their minds must 
necessarily ive and di ble. Her ideal women 
converse readily about flowers, horses, children, or similar 
px gh: but any indications that they possessed minds are care- 
fully omitted from their talk. A tendency to repetition of 
statements is likewise often noticeable, especially in the case of 
Davis, the billiard-marker, who is altogether a very fatiguing 
n. No man could misplace the eighth letter of the alphabet 
and be as voluble as he is; and it is wearisome to have one’s 
attention perpetually called to personal peculiarities, especiall 
when they are of so ugly a nature as yellow eyes and skin. We 
could wish, too, to have seen Lily Doyne finally married to a more 
agreeable lover than Mr. Harford, who, in spite of his having “an 
open.hand and a warm, to women tender, heart,” is thirty-three 
years older than herself and a snob. But both the modest Lily 
and her sister Lady Miles have a singular habit of flying when in 
trouble, not to their own father and mother and brother, but to 
their rejected suitors, who happen in each case to live close to 
their old home, so that the choice was even more marked. Miss 
Russell is never fertile in expedient, and does not know how to 
her story; but surely, with a little trouble, she could have 
contrived something better than this. As we have said, her 
strength lies in depicting character, and she had better confine her- 
self to the simplest of plots. In The Broken Seal there is a 
murder, which is committed from perfectly inadequate motives 
and by a perfectly impossible person; and this, of course, involves 
the usual amateur trial and the singular legal address in which 
the barrister points to “yon broken-hearted girl,” and refers in 
moving terms to the last scene between the victim and his su 
posed destroyer. “‘Do you love me or do you not?’ asked this 
unhappy heart, ‘I don’t, then,’ answered the newly-made gentle- 
man; ‘I'm about sick of all this, Laura.’” This hardly reads Jike 
the reports to be found in the columns of the newspapers, any more 
than Miss Russell’s perpetual misplacements of “should” and 
“ would” read like the language of a person born south of the 


The question is frequently asked in society, “ Did you ever meet 
@ person who has seen a ghost himself?” e should feel much 
more inclined to put another, “ Did you ever meet a person who 
was in the habit of ejaculating ‘A thousand times No,’ or of 
addressing his betrothed in moments of fierce passion as ‘Child, 
child’?” Both of these remarks are of frequent occurrence in the 
pages of In the Change of Years, diversified occasionally by “ God ” 
or “ Ah, God!” When it is stated that several of the headings of 
chapters are taken from Mr. Swinburne'’s Fawstine, the reader will 
naturally expect much wild love-making and more kissing, and he 
will find both these things joined to some very bad French, as 
‘when (p. 40) a Frenchman suggests that his friend is about “to 
rangé himself,” and a member of the aristocracy observes that this 
same gentleman was once “ débonnair” (p. 191). The story is 
the familiar latter-day romance of a fast young man who falls in 
love with a beautiful and high-souled damsel of seventeen, bearing 
the uncomfortable name of Dymphna. He is to marry her at 
the end of two years spent by him in India, and is returning 
eagerly to her when he is forced to halt at Nice to see 


his invalid father. There a wonderful beauty, Circe Romani by 
name, hears he is rich, and determines to marry him, and, by 
a series of the awkwardest and most transparent ruses ever 
described in a novel, contrives to make mischief between the 
lovers, and triumphantly leads him to the altar. The beha- 
viour of the broken-hearted Dymphna—now a professional beauty 
—when she and her old lover meet some months later in 
England, is very unbecoming so spotless a young woman, She 
meets him anywhere and everywhere, allows him to kiss 
her, has a long conversation with him in her room at night, 
consents to elope with him, and is only stopped by a brain- 
fever. The whole book teems with unreality and bad taste, 
without any interest to redeem them. ‘The style is gushing and 
hysterical, and the present tense is always In the future 
it would be well if the author learned to avoid using the names 
of real people of title in extremely disagreeable fictitious inci- 
dents. “ Peerages ” do exist, and there can be no excuse for not 
employing them. 


CARTHAGE.* 


N this Story of Carthage Professor Church is on ground that 
Mr. Bosworth Smith has made peculiarly his own by the 
admirable little volume he has contributed to the series of Epochs 
of Ancient History, as well as by the larger work to which 
the book before us is under considerable obligations. Apart, how- 
ever, from the question whether there was any need to re-write 
the “story ” of Carthage, Mr. Church is certainly entitled to praise 
for the careful and spirited account he has given of it here. Be- 
inning with a comparison between the legend of Dido, as told by 
ustin, and as worked up by Virgil, he notes the fragments that 
bear witness to the early greatness of the city, relates briefly and 
clearly her struggle for supremacy in Sicily, and after a somewhat 
rapid survey of her civilization, government, and trade, enters on 
the narrative of her wars with the Romans. The great campai 
of Hannibal in Italy is told with vigour, and the attention of 
reader is kept fixed throughout on the fortunes of Carthage and 
her armies. More stress should have been laid on the importance 
of the early Pheenician settlements in Southern Spain, and more 
should perhaps have been said of the rival parties in the city. In 
these and one or two other matters something has been lost for 
lack of consulting the Histoire d’Annibal of M. le Commandant 
Hennebert, of which we hope some day to see the completion. 
Still, the volume is on the whole highly satisfactory, and its value 
is increased by the reproduction of severe] interesting illustrations 
borrowed from the work of MM. Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez on Phcenician art, 


VIRGINIA CAROLORUM.t+ 


A HISTORY of Virginia, from the annulling of the charter of 
the Virginia Company in 1624 to the restoration of order 
after Bacon’s rebellion (for the death of Charles II. should scarcely 
be treated as an event of any special importance), ought to be a 
highly interesting book. The period was one of rapid growth and 
development, of wany striking events, and some picturesque inci- 
dents; it saw the disputes with the new colony of Maryland, the 
ineffectual struggle against Governor Harvey, the assertion of the 
authority of the English Parliament, more than one war with the 
Indians, and, finally, the rebellion against Sir William Berkeley. 
Unfortunately in this, as in some at least of his earlier volumes on 
kindred subjects, the Rev. E. D. Neill, while giving us much 
information, writes so discursively and with so little attempt at 
arrangement that his work is wearisome to read, and is rather 
a collection of ill-assorted materials for history than a finished 
narrative. Still, much may be learnt from it; many letters and 
other documents are given at length, and an excellent index 
does something to make up for the exasperating incoherence of 
the contents. During the reign of Charles I. the politics of 
the colony chiefly turned on questions connected with the rights 
of the proprietary of Maryland. An unfavourable, and we 
think utterly unjust, estimate is given of the character of the 
first Lord Baltimore, who does not appear to us to have been 
a “sycophant” or to have “pandered” to anybody. Mr, Neill 
takes one or two opportunities of advancing the view he has 
strongly advocated elsewhere that Maryland was not a Roman 
Catholic colony, and that the Church of England had a far 
stronger position there than is generally admitted. Several notices 
are given of the social arrangements of Virginia and of the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants. A Dutch skipper who visited James- 
town more than once found the colonists hospitable, but “not 

per persons to trade with,” and declares that when one of 
them succeeded in deceiving another it was commonly said, “ He 
played him an English trick.” He was “astonished to find the 
planters inveterate gamblers, even staking their servants, and told 
them he had never seen such work in Turley or Barbary.” The 
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‘importation of slaves, which began with “twenty negars ” landed 
‘in 1619, grew so rapidly that at the close of this period there 
were four thousand blacks in tho colony. Besides these, 
many indentured whites were imported ; indeed, in one year 
“of all the white people who landed there were, it is said, “ scarce 
any but were brought in as merchandise.” Many of these poor 
people were treated with gross neglect, and when the Assembly 
, a law to check the excessive charges made by doctors, it 
‘was stated that the planters were in the habit of letting their 
‘servants die without medical help to save themselves from 
“falling into the hands of griping and avaricious men.” A 
treatise on the state of the colony in 1657 declares that most of 
the people sent out were “the very scum and offscouring of the 
nation.” By that time the practice of kidnapping, for which the 
mayor and aldermen of Bristol were so deservedly rated by 
Jetireys, was common; for the writer goes on to say that “ very 
many children and servants . . . were violently taken away or 
cheatingly duckoyed by some prestigious Plagiaries (commonly 
called Spirits) into some private places or ships and there sold to 
be transported; and then resold there to those that will give the 
most for them.” The outward voyage was evidently full of 
misery, for Governor West, writing in 1636, protests that the 
character of the country for healthfulness was damaged “ by the 
_ Merchants crime whoe soe pester their shipps passengers that 
though (sic) throng and noysomeness they bring noe lesse than 
infection among us.” All the hands that could be imported 
were wanted in the tobacco-fields, for the production and export 
of tobacco steadily increased, and on this trade the prosperity 
of the colony depended, being, as Charles I. said, “ founded on 
smoke.” Great indignation was, therefore, naturally roused by 
the Navigation Act, which threatened to put a stop to the trade 
carried on with the Dutch. Berkeley set forth the wrongs done to 
the loyal colony by the “men of Westminster”; they have, he 
said, “laid violent hands on your Land-Lord, possess’d his Manor 
house where you used to pay your rents,” and, though they have 
“the wealth and rapines of three kingdomes and their Churches 
too,” they “are faine to seeke out new Territories and imposi- 
tions to sustaine their Luxury amongst themselves.” This com- 
bination of grievances answers to the combination of political 
and commercial advantages which the Parliament sought to 
secure. Although the colonists hailed the Restoration with joy, 
they soon found many causes of complaint, and their dissatisfaction 
with the Governor's conduct with reference to the quarrel with 
the Susquehannahs was merely the occasion of an outbreak that 
‘had been provoked by many arbitrary acts. Nonconformity was 
strictly suppressed in Virginia, though, after the reduction of the 
colony by the Parliament, Mr. Neill thinks “it probable that each 
congregation was at liberty to worship with, or without, the 
Prayer Book.” At this period “there were,” we are told from a 
contemporary treatise, “not a few [Ministers] whose wicked and 
ane lives caused the worship of God not only to be slighted, 
ut to be little less than abhorred.” After the Restoration 
the Assembly enacted some severe laws against Quakers and 
: Separatists, who were driven to take shelter in Maryland, where 
. they added to the prosperity of Lord Baltimore’s province. Mr. 
Neill constantly breaks off in the middle of recording some 
incident to give us scraps of information about people who were 
of no special importance, and whose very names, though they may 
_be dear to the genealogist or local antiquary, should scarcely find 
_@ place in an historical work. He has, as we have tried to show, 
much to tell us that is worth knowing, and it isa pity that he 
has not put it into some shape that would make it possible to 
_read his book in a spirit of thankfulness. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.* 


Bin the title-page of this tasteful little quarto is a sketch of 
a sunflower turning towards a sinking sun. Is this a mere 
» accident of invention on the part of the artist, or does it convey 
an emblematic apology for reverting to that fast-fading Age of 
Anne? If the latter, let us hasten to assure him that no such 
excuse is needed. Even though there should arise Zolas to out- 
rival Zola, or “ Hugh Conways” with unknown powers of com- 
sensation—even though the newest Transatlantic school 
of novelists should surpass even itself in man-millinery and 
masterly combination, it will still be good somewhiles to keep 
company with the elder essayists—to hearken once more to Sir 
Roger de on the widow's beautiful hand, or 
to stand by as Will Wimble tells how he played the famous 
jack. There is no need—though Johnson has said it—to give 
one’s days and nights to such a study; but an occasional retire- 
-ment into that quieter and more contemplative region, where 
_everything is full-wigged and leisurely, where one seems to breathe 
the atmosphere of noblesse obliye, which is sometimes felt in good 
old country families, can do no harm to the hurried modern 
reader, panting from the periodical of to-day to the periodical of 
to-morrow, and “ ” through literature by an 
impetuous convoy of guide-books, handbooks, summaries, aud brief 
biographies. To sucha one a of the tator is a haven of 
-rest, from which, like Gil Blas in his castle of Lirias, he may defy 
the feverish activities of contemporary letters. 


* Days with Sir Roger de Coverley: a Reprint from the “ Spectator.” 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Loudon: Ox. 1886. 


The luxurious print and clever pictures of Mr. Hugh Thomson's 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley are not ill calculated to allay any 
retrograde yearnings of this description. As far as we are aware, 
the artist has not hitherto made designs for any book. Many oi 
his sketches have, however, appeared during the past three years 
in the English Illustrated Magazine; and he has shown, with 
much general facility, so pronounced a sympathy for the costumes. 
and details of the eighteenth century that we confess to have 
watched his first essays in Wig-aud-Powder Land witb something 
of pleasurab’e anticipation. And now that we have them in 
collected form, we are not disappointed. It is the privilege, 
perhaps, of every praiser of past times to resent, in some measure, 
any pictorial attempt to fix or materialize those vague vutlines of 
favourite characters, which he has created, or thinks he has. 
created, in his “ study of imagination.” We are, therefore, quite 
prepared to hear that Mr. Thomson's Sir Roger does not satisfy 
every one. But where the artist is at his best, as in the picture 
of the Knight and his tenants at p. 34, or in “ The Grove sacred 
to the Widow,” where, as a handsome young cavalier of three- 
and-twenty, he is carving her name upon a tree-trunk, there can 
be no valid objection to his presentment. It is dignitied, it is 
sufficiently engaging, and it is fairly accordant with tradition. 
To Mr. Thomson’s Will Wimble we do not at first so willingly 
surrender ourselves ; but probably this is because we have no very 
precise idea of that worthy geutleman and younger son. For 
“Mr. Spectator” he has apparently borrowed the lineaments of 
“ honest Dick Steele” himself, a course for which there is good, if 
not overpowering, justitication. Some of the compositions are 
exceedingly successful. The Knight riding to the assizes, “ with 
musick beiore him,” and greeted with “ kind looks and glances” 
from the windows of a rambling old street, makes a charming 
picture. So does the country innyard, where pretty Mrs, Betty 
Arable, “the great Fortune” (we have Wordsworth’s craving 
for the time-honoured capitals!), is taking coach for London 
under guidance of Ephraim the Quaker; so also, the tournament 
scene where Sir Roger’s ancestor, “ with laudable courtesy and. 
pardonable insolence,” is jauntily capering across the arena to 
deposit his discomfited rival at the feet of the Queen of Beauty. 
But it is in the en-tétes, or vignettes to chapters, that Mr. 
Thomson best shows the versatility of his fancy. The headpiece 
to “Sir Roger's Family,” where the Knight aud his friend have 
alighted from the jolting, springless, heavy-wheeled old carriage, 
as the horses toil uphill, is not the less charming because just 
below it a delightful little turbaned negro-Mercury darts through 
the aperture of the initial letter. Charming, too, is the old church 
at p. 30, with its quaint little Cupid of a bellringer, perched on a 
slanting head-stone, and, to the pardonable astonishment of a 
couple of owls, tolling a bell in a capital A above. In fact, 
wherever Mr, Thomson's subject calls for decorative ingenuity, he 
is straightway at home. And, without discrediting his present 
performance, the most encouraging aspect of his work is its 
promise of still better things. One need not be an art-critic to see 
that his manner has been forming as he proceeded; that he has 
gained, and is gaining, certainty of method. He has plenty of 
humour, only perhaps requiring restraint in the direction of 
grotesque. He has a keen sense of the old-fashioned and pic- 
turesque in life and landscape; he is thoroughly conscientious in 
costume; he understands horses and dogs. ‘lo all appearance 
there is no limit to his inventive faculty ; and he must be blessed 
with a remarkable eye-memory. These by themselves make no. 
bad equipment for a popular book-illustrator; and we believe 
that in this direction Mr. Thomson has a career before him. If 
he keeps rigorously to nature ; and, as Goethe said, fills his heart 
and mind with the ideas and sentiments of his age, he can scarcely 
fail for subjects. Meanwhile, as his volume is but a slender one, 


he might give us some further studies from the Spectator. Where . 


is “ Sir Roger at Vauxhall,” “ Sir Roger at Westminster Abbey ” ? 
Where is “Sir Roger at the Play”? It is easy to conceive that 
Mr. Thomson could make a “neat draught” of the old gentleman 
on his road to Covent Garden and 7he Distrest Mother—escorted 
thither by his trusty retainers, armed “ with good oaken plants” 
to protect their master from those blackaviced ruffians, the 
Mohocks! And perhaps (if not below the dignity of art) an 
initial might depict one of the said worthies in the pastoral feat 
of “tipping the lion,” or some other of those ingenious devices 
which delighted the Bishop of Salisbury’s son and his colleagues. 
We commend the suggestion to Mr. Thomson’s consideration. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


HE first instalment of Mr. Walpole’s work was generally 
recognized as a valuable addition to historical literature. His 
indefatigable industry in the collection and examination of abun- 
dant materials was accompanied by sound judgment in the avoid- 
ance of tedious details, rayne style, as the present volumes 
show, has improved by study and practice. It was formerl 
remarked that the writer was too often tempted into unseasona 
digressions by his habit of tracing events and political move- 
ments to their original sources. He has now practically acknow- 
ledged the justice of the criticism by confining himself to the 
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ng narrative. One or two exceptions may be easily tolerated. 
r. Walpole, after some pages of scientific exposition, cuts short 
an elaborate little treatise on electricity ; in a chapter on 
ecclesiastical transactions he is content with slight mention of the 
conversion of Constantine, of the Homoousion, and of the Refor- 
A to the merit the History consists 

a strong undisguised party feeling; but it is perhaps im- 
possible for an able take a side the affairs 
of his own country. After all, Mr. Walpole is less eagerly 
bent on political proselytism than the historians who find in 
Greece or Rome constant illustration of modern party politics. 
Mitford, Grote, Arnold, and Mommsen have had much less excuse 
than Mr. Walpole for their controversial treatment of history. 
Not one of them is equally dispassionate in the judgment of 
statesmen from whom he may differ. Mr. Walpole has the 
sagacity to discover and the courage to acknowledge that Sir 
Robert Peel was the greatest Minister of his time. In the same 
candid spirit, though with more doubtful judgment, he describes 
Lord Aberdeen as the best Foreign Secretary of the current 
century. His judgment of foreign historical personages is 
almost paradoxically geverous. e excuses the conduct of 
Guizot in arranging the Spanish marriages, and he defends the 
character of Nicholas I. Mr. Walpole's comparative estimates of 
the oratorical powers of English statesmen is sometimes question- 
able. “R »” he says, “ was superior to Peel in the skill with 
which he exposed the weak points of his opponents; but Peel 
was superior to Russell and all his contemporaries in the extent 
of his information, in the breadth of his understanding, and in 
the accuracy of his memory. Russell was the readier debater, 
Peel the greater statesman.” In a continuation of the same 
passage, while he places the late Lord Derby above Macaulay, he 
adds that “Stanley never made any h which was quite 
ag to Macaulay's two speeches on the Law of Copyright.” If 

. Walpole will consult any surviving and competent critic, 
he will learn that Macaulay's Copyright speeches were as ineffec- 
tive in delivery as they were capricious and illiberal in substance. 
He may also Jearn that Sir Robert Peel was almost as much 
superior to Lord John Russell in debate cs in all the qualities of 
astatesman. It may be incidentally remarked that Mr. Walpole 
jars against English idiom by his systematic omission, except 
when he speaks of living persons, of the titles which are ordi- 
narily in conversation and in writing. There is, indeed, no 
= to the description of well-known political leaders as 
« Peel,” or “ Palmerston,” or “ Canning,” but it happens that Lord 
John Russell has always been known by his earlier or later title, 
and ordinary peers and commoners are almost uniformly mentioned 
with the proper prefix to their names. In three or four passages 
relating to Indian affairs a gratuitous ambiguity is created by the 
mention of “ Hastings.” It is only by a reference to the context 
that a reader can discover whether Warren Hastings or the 
Marquess of Hastings is mentioned as having extended the boun- 
daries of the Indian Empire. 

Though it almost seems ungracious to note a rare oversight 
on the of one of the most accurate of historians, Mr, 
Walpole can well afford to be reminded that he has mistaken 
the effect of the Prisoners’ Counsel Act of 1837. It was not 
the fact that at that date “a prisoner charged with felony had 
first been allowed a counsel to defend him.” The new law only 
allowed the prisoner’s counsel to make a h for the de- 
fence. The popular Old Bailey barristers of those times had 
acquired their reputation by the skill with which they converted 
their cross-examination into a series of little speeches. Lord 
Campbell, who took an active part in support of the Bill, 
complains in his autobiography that “twelve out of the fifteen 
judges strongly condemned the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, some 
of them actuated unconsciously by the apprehension of the 
i es they must listen to, and the additional labour 


boring 
which would be cast upon them. . . . Their lordships might have 
foreseen that they would have a compensation for the multi- 


lication of es in the abridgment of cross-examinations.” 
Ford Campbell might have added that the judges were relieved 
from the partially fictitious duty of acting, according to the 
common phrase, as counsel for the prisoner. The best judges are 
not the willing to recognize the aid which they derive from 
the es on both sides in criminal as in civil litigation. There 
is no doubt that before the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was passed 
the few innocent prisoners were exposed to a serious hard- 
ship, and the remainder might complain that, although sub- 
stantial justice was done, they had not had the privilege of a 
fair trial. The same grievance is still inflicted on the numerous 
defendants who have not the mens of retaining counsel, Mr. 
Walpole can well afford to dispense with one among many illus- 
trations of the unhappy condition of large classes of the 
lation at the 
at least as much in in social and economic discussions 
as in the narration of events has no difficulty in condemning 
many practices which have now become obsolete. One improve- 
ment consists in the rapid and total disuse of duelling. The 
abolition of the old code of honour has not resulted in a degra- 
dation of manners. In some instances the change may even have 
tended to render rudeness and ill-breeding more unpopular than 
before. It is not a little surprising that the practice still flourishes 
with unabated vigour in every civilized country 
and the Northern States of America. A German or a Frenchman 


is, like an lishman at the beginning of the century, still 
required to rsh his life rather lian to submit tamely to an insult, 


u- 
inning of the present reign. A writer wlio Eng 


It may be true than an age or a decade in which many beneficial 
changes are recorded by the sympathizing historian “has higher 
claims on posterity than are offered by the Parliamentary contests 
of Russell and Peel”; but the contrast between the accession and 
the jubilee of the Queen is not to be regarded with unmixed 
complacency. In the interval loyal attachment to the Con- 
stitution, confidence in the maintenance of liberty and order, and 
the foundation of society which depends on the sanctity of 
prietary right have been rudely shaken. The unity of the oa a 
1s threatened, as it was threatened fifty years ago, by Irish sedition ; 
but the enemies of the Monarchy are now for the first time allied 
with a powerful English faction, and Separatism has consequently 
become a pressing and immediate da At the same time the 
relative position of England among European Powers has been 
grevely impaired by the enormous increase of Continental armies. 
he country is better governed than in the last generation ; but 
it is less secure at home and less powerful abroad. Mr. Walpole’s 
minute and comprehensive study of modern English history would 
have been stil] more profitable if he had sympathized more heartily 
with the confident ihemation and the indomitable courage of 
the Government and the nation before the days of democracy or 
reform, It is more than doubtful whether glorious struggle 
with Napoleon could now be repeated; and it would be probabl 
impossible to prosecute during two or three generations the half. 
involuntary conquest of India. Mr. Walpole has with much 
literary skill compressed into a narrow space the Degen 30 stages 
of the greatest of Imperial enterprises. He has also noticed in a 
few sentences the wise and benevolent administration which has 
been bestowed on the subject races of the Eastern Empire; but he 
leaves the impression that it would in his judgment have been 
better to avoid the dangerous and difficult task of subduing and 
ruling vast and remote populations. The establishment of the 
Britannic Peace, as it has been called, in the place of constant and 
internecine wars, might well excite the enthusiasm of a Liberal 
historian. Mr. Walpole is not a uniformly cold observer of storm 
political events or of seasons of public excitement. Of some third- 
rate rhetorical rhymes by the so-called poets of the Irish Nation 
he says that “ appeals made in language such as this stir the blood 
forty years after they were written.” The rebellion which the 
= poetasters strove to promote happily collapsed in the cab- 

ge-garden at Ballin . 

Mr. Walpole repeats with qualified approval an unwise sneer of 
Professor Seeley’s at what he calls, with questionable taste, “ Par- 
liamentary tongue-talk.” Except in the case of one apocryphal 
martyr, talk has aiways involved the use of the tongue. Speeches 
which are the greatest intellectual efforts of the ablest states- 
men are among the most valuable historical materials. “The 
rise of the British colonial empire is,” according to Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Seeley, “ undoubtedly a much more important fact in the 
world’s history than the legislation of Melbourze and Russell ” ; 
but Mr. Walpole rightly denies that the greater event needs to 
be related in greater detail. Neither Lord Melbourne nor Lord 
John Russell was a statesman of the highest order; but in their 
time they were considerable personagee. Their speeches and 
their acts are more interesting than the details of the first cone 
signment of convicts to the shores of Botany Bay. History is not 
primarily concerned with the humbler studies of geography and 
statistics. The cynical humourist, irritated by extravagant eulo- 
gies of the American people, attributed to them the solitary merit 
of having produced with unexampled rapidity many millions of 
the greatest bores on the face of the earth. For the moment one 
saying of Cromwell, one episode of the life of Frederick, would 
have seemed to Carlyle more interesting than all the pages of the 
most bulky gazetteer. There is at least as bold a paradox in Mr. 
Walpole’s assertion that the greatest fact in the history of the 
nineteenth century is the foundation of the Australasian colonies, 
As he is highly competent to form a judgment of his own, he 
would probably not defer to an opinion expressed within the last 
few years by Mr. Gladstone, that the occupation of New Zealand 
by English settlers, with the ultimate sanction of the English 
Government, was an untoward event and a vicious precedent. A 
moderate ae and an almost imperceptible risk were 
regarded by the least patriotic of statesmen as too large a price to 

it a tion 0} ish race an uage. 
fortunate codbuss both the Australian continent and the ial 
of New Zealand were from an early period secured against the 
intrusion of foreign rivals. The settlements which are thinl 
dotted round the Australian coast proved to be sufficient lan 
marks to establish an exclusive possession, and the Government 
of the day, in answer to a French inquiry as to the extent of 
the English possessions in New Zealand, judiciously answered 
that it claimed the whole. The wholesome jealousy with which 
lish settlers foreign competitors in the distant islands 
of the Pacific would have induced them either to repel French 

ion by a resort to arms, or to prosecute their own enter- 

prises with more lukewarm exertion. 

aggerated, the standa w e judges com ve 
greatness of different classes of men is thoroughly heretical. 
“If true greatness is to be measured by a man's achievements, 
what man is there in the eighteenth century who stands so hi 
as James Watt? What man in the nineteenth century can 
named in the same category as George Stephenson? . . . 
Foremost, then, among the worthies of modern England are her 
inventors and engineers, and foremost among them + Watt 
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and Stephenson.” True greatness is in no way to be measured 
achievements in the sense in which the word is used by Mr. 
alpole. A wandering savage may pick up a priceless dia- 
,and an ordi mechanic has sometimes blundered on a 
eve and generally intelligent ; but one might have 
‘ave the steam-engine nf the other have constructed a 
locomotive if they had been vulgar, intemperate, or dishonest. 
Mr. Wal will perhaps admit on reflection that he has left 
out of his implied definition of greatness the whole of tke 
moral element, which outweighs any amount of ingenuity and 
mechanical aptitude. A general of the first rank, a genuine poet, 
a profound philosopher must be great, notwithstanding many im- 
ra ooee-aee A successful engineer is not necessarily great because 
e has devised some useful combination or contrivance. Peel or 
Wellington would have been recognized by Stephenson as his 
superior, and probably Watt may have looked up to Pitt. An 
eloquent orator and brilliant scholar who was formerly a justly 
favoured guest at the Institution of Civil Engineers was in the habit 
of annually assuring his entertainers that they were the salt of the 
earth. Mr. Walpole has less excuse for repeating a provoking 
Some engineers may have been great men, but not ex- 
clusively by reason of success in their profession, After the 
ineers Mr. Walpole places the philanthropists, and last of all 

“the little company of great statesmen who have pees the 
nation’s progress by their measures, or increased its — by 
their mer Four men who lived in the period of which I am 
treating—Grey, Peel, Cobden, and Russell—stand out prominently 
among them. But, among the four, the name of greatest mark is 
that of Peel.” It would be difficult to compose an elaborate 
History without expressing some disputable opinions. If Mr. 
Walpole occasionally falls into errors of judgment, it isa sufficient 
excuse for criticism that his work will probably exercise, as it 


deserves, a wide and lasting influence. 


CAPTAIN DALTON.* 


RR 1751 to 1753 our struggle with the French for Southern 
India may be said to have turned on the ion of 
Trichinopoly, which we held as the supporters of Mahommed Ali, 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, against his rival, Chunda Sahib, and 
his French allies. When the fortune of the English Company was 
at its lowest Clive y= the natives that we knew how to fight, 
and the victory of Covrepauk—we adopt the spelling of Mr. 
Dalton’s volume—and the death of Chunda Sahib seemed likely 
to bring the war toa satisfactory conclusion. Unfortunately the 
Nabob had promised Trichinopoly to the Raja of Mysore in return 
for his assistance, and with our concurrence he broke his promise. 
The army of the Raja accordingly besieged the town, which was 
defended by Captain John Dalton, the subject of the memoir 
before us. Dalton came of a good old Yorkshire house ; for his great- 
dfather was Lieutenant-Colonel Dalton, of Caley Hall, 
_ who died from the effects of a wound he received while marching 
with Queen Henrietta Maria to Oxford in 1643. He served in 
the Marines until he was placed on half-pay in consequence of a 
reduction of Marine regiments, and then entered the East india Com- 
pany’s service, receiving the command of the Grenadier company, 
which was then lately formed. He was present at the rout of 
our troops at Volcondah, and was in command at the victory of 
Wootatoor. At Trichinopoly his position was one of great difficulty 
and danger. The town was closely blockaded, and the garrison was 
reduced to extremity. Nevertheless he undauntedly continued the 
defence until Major Lawrence's brilliant successes brought the 
crisis to a victorious issue. Mr. Dalton has done well to record 
the deeds of this gallant member of his own family. It is a pity 
that his Memoir is not more skilfully cinteentel, and that it 
contains so many and such long extracts from Orme’s History of 
India. He has, we are informed by his preface, inserted 
extracts with a special purpose, for he wishes to show that Orme 
ined many of his facts from Dalton’s Indian journal. No doubt 
did so; and the excellent use he made of what he found there 
es, what indeed needed no proof, that he was an accurate 
istorian and a writer of first-rate literary power, though some- 
what long-winded withal. The present volume, however, is by no 
means without value. Dalton’s own narratives of the “ unfortunate 
affair” at Volcondah and the action near Wootatoor are well 
worth preserving, and it is pleasant to learn that this distin- 
guished officer was a good son to his widowed mother, and in all 
respects a worthy man. Mr. Dalton has devoted a chapter to 
some hitherto unpublished reports laid before a Court of Inquiry 
ae and a certain military 


PIGEONS.¢ 
the dregs; for, at least in summer, he goes to his pigeon-house at 
fly Charts Daltoy London’ W. Allen & Ce 


6.30 every morning, and remains there an hour and ahalf. At 
eleven he goes to it again, for how long we are not told. At four 
he pays it another visit, and at nine he goes for a last fond look 
ool to lock up. Besides all this, on warm summer afternoons he 
sits on the garden seat in front of 
Mr. Ruskin’s in his hand, “ having one eye on the book and another 
on the birds.” The Pleasures of a Pigeon-fancier, by the way, is 
dedicated to Mr. Ruskin, and it contains a facsimile of that gentle- 
man’s letter of permission. So distinctly precious is that document: 
that it is copied on “London Smoke” of the exact tint of the 
original, including even the unused half sheet. Sometimes, too, 
Mr. Lucas himself soars Ruskinwards. “See the clouds in the 
morning when they bar up the road of the merry sun and ask for 
his passage a toll of gold. See them at night when they trip up 
the feet of the nimble moonbeams and detain the silver huntress 
from the chase.” Oh, Modern Painters, for how much are you 
answerable ! 

The first part of this little book treats of the “ revelation from 
God which those who have eyes to see and heart to appreciate” 
may find in a pigeon-loft; the second contains an excellent 
prescription for “ louse-ointment,” as well as descriptions of 
the principal varieties of Tumbler-pigeons. Of pigeon-lice the 
author says that they “might truly in deafening chorus” cry: 
“our name is legion, for we are many.” From this it may be 
inferred, and rightly, that there is some fine writing at each end 
of the book. * the middle the writing is not quite so tall, and 
in one place it descends to something very like a pun. Mr. Lucas 
tells us that at a certain period of his life he had got a number of 
pigeons which he says were “ Baldheads—long-faced birds, of 
course—and very coarse, indeed, they were to one whose eye,” &c. 

Whatever may be thought of his style, all true pigeon-fanciers 
must sympathize with the love of his subject shown by the author. 
The choice between the divine revelation and the louse-ointment 
may be left to individual taste; but everybody should find this 
little book well got up and brightly written. Mr. Lucas gives the 

ints of the different varieties of Tumblers exceedingly well. 
But why always Tumblers, and nothing but Tumblers? Surely 
other breeds have their claims. For example, in the room in 
which this review is being written, some white Fantails are 
strutting about, as if in protest against a pigeon-book which 
ignores their existence; and at the window stands a semi-tame 
Wood-pigeon, whose graceful form and delicate but exquisite 
colouring are a reproach to all the Shortfaced Baldheads, Beards, 
and Almond Tumblers produced by fanciful breeding and de- 
scribed by the Rev. J. Lucas. 

The illustrations, by Mr. Harrison Weir, are drawn rather to 
show the recognized markings, shapes, and other characteristics of 
the varieties of pigeon represented than with a view to the pictu- 
resque. They should prove useful as standards to the pigeon- 
fancier. Mr. Ruskin, in his letter to the author, says, “I wish I 
could have done those pigeons for you.” We wish he could; but 
they might not have been such accurate guides to breeders and’ 


judges. 


M. LARROUMET’S MOLIERE.* 


SENSIBLE book about Moliére may be reckoned by critics, 

if not by bibliophiles, among works that are “ very scarce. 
M. Larroumet's collection of essays on Moliére—his biography, his 
family, and his associates—is emphatically sensible. He avoids 


satyr. He di 
sage which perhaps should be read with its context), “ J’entrevois. 
dans sa vie intime de terribles défaillances.” M. Larroumet finds 
nothing attractive, and we with his taste, in “ terribles 
défaillances.” Some one has observed that saints in their lifetime 
are never popular, Moliére was popular, and was not saintly ; his 
relations with the mysterious Mile. Menou and with Mme. de Brie 
Gf we accept M. Larroumet’s view) are enough to prove that. But 
or a strolling player to admire one of his company; for a poet, 
deserted by his wife, to fall back on an old, unchanged affection 
for comfort—these things scarcely deserve to be called “ terrible.” 
M. Larroumet finds nothing very dreadful in the record of Moliére, 

oliére was i i itself in a charity 
which, as M. Larroumet declares, was U astive, varied, and deli- 
cate.” “ He was constantly giving to the poor, and he. gave no 
ordinary alms.” To people who could not 
freely, and probably asked not for his money again. The Italian 
musician Lulli, who behaved shabbily to Moliére, owed him 
11,000 livres. Jean Ribou, that pirate and publisher, was 700. 
livres in the debt of the man he used to plunder, Moliére treated 
his father, when the old man was commercially ruined, with a 
quite unintelligible to the lawyers ed in their 
affairs. Nor was it from old Jean Poquelin, i tae 
is right, that Moliére inherited his s open hand The upholsterer 
was, apparently, fond of lending s: sums, for small periods, to 
small tradesmen at high interest. But we never can think very. 


* La comédie de Moliére. L’auteur et le milieu. Par Gustave Larroumet. 


Ss 
| 
the curious enthusiasm which often displays 
itself in strange charges against the comedian’s character ; yet ie 
is erent ready to make use of the pearls of fact which the 
Moliéristes occasionally find in their scratchings of the great 
dust-heap of memoir, journal, and anecdote. M. Larroumet’s 
Moliére is neither a | nor a saint, neither | nor & 
The Pleasures of a Pigeon-fancier. By the Rev. J. Lucas. London: 
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harshly of old Poquelin, nor liken him, as M. Larroumet does, 


to Even this harsh critic admits that he gave 
Moliére a education. In the profession of letters there 
are two of men—the untaught school, and the school 


which is not untaught. The former have been educated chiefly 
in the streets, and their resources are their own wit and personal 
iences. The latter have been educated through the best 


literature of the get Thanks to Jean Poquelin, Moliére was not 
a playwright of the uneducated kind ; he was well read in Terence, 
Plautus, Lucretius, and Aristotle. He had not to depend on 


simple and shallow chic; his works are literature of the foremost 
rank. To a bo is and a tradesman who was so unlike his 
class that he could furnish his son with the whole armoury of 
letters we owe so much that we scarcely care to ask what small 
tradesmen owed Aim, or what interest he exacted. 

Moliére was good; the character and the ce of his 
friendships declare it. Had he been a meaner man, Racine would 
have spoken of him more meanly when their clashing interests 
broke up their friendship. But Moliére, it has been admitted, 
was no saint. Few humourists have deserved that title, He was 
fond of good living, of beautiful plate, of old books, of fine clothes. 
The evidence of D’Assoucy proves that, even while he was a 
country stroller, he kept an excellent table, with “ sept ou huit 
plats, and other delights. M. Larroumet also cites the menu 

ibed by Dorante in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme as evidence of 
a soul accustomed to excellent cheer. This, indeed, speaks of 
“une haute capacité dans la science des bons morceaux.” We hear 
of “un pain de rive & biseau doré, relevé de croiite partout, 
croquant tendrement sous la dent; d’un vin 4 séve veloutée, armé 
@un vert qui n’est poiut trop commandant; d’un carré de mouton 
gourmandé de persil ; d'une longe de veau de riviére, longue comme 
cela, blanche, délicate, et qui sous les dents est une vraie pite 
d’amande; de ix relevées d’un fumet it; et, pour 
son opéra, d’une soupe & bouillon perlé, soutenue d’un jeune gros 
dindon, cantonnée de pigeonneaux, et couronnée d’oignons blancs, 
mariés avec la chicorée.” 

We must not conclude that Moliére was too fond of a good 
dinner because he obviously knew how to order one. He could 
not help knowing, as he was an intelligent man and was constantly 
dining out with great people. What a blow it must have been 
to Moliére to go on a regimen of milk and silence—of silence when 
off the stage! Not that he was a great talker in society. All the 
evidence shows that /e contemplateur was a silent, observant man 
inacrowd. But among his friends—with Boileau and Chapelle 
and the rest—he took his part in humorous or philosophical con- 
versation over a bottle of wine. He was condemned to drink 
milk and live like a hermit. After his reconciliation with his 
wife he could not endure those orders of his old friends the 
—_ broke them, he returned to society, he ate and 

i 


As to Moliére’s wife and his marriage, the manner of it, and 
the consequences, M. Larroumet has, inevitably, a t deal to say. 
We confess that we are tired of the topic, and think that nothing 
need be said about it, unless new documents are found—say the 
certificate of Armande’s baptism. But the subject is forced on 
M. Larroumet, as M. Loiseleur, and other authors less careful and 
industrious, maintain various theories tending to show that 
Moliére married the daughter of his mistress, leine Béjart. 
All this contention M. Larroumet practically annihilates. In the 
first place, there is no evidence fit to go to a jury to show that 
Madeleine Béjart was the mistress of Moliére. His constant 
friend, adviser, and, in matters of finance, his agent, Madeleine 
was; everything asserted beyond that is mere conjecture. How- 
ever it may be (and why should we not give Madeleine the benefit 
of the doubt, ially considering her durable relations with 
M. de Modéne ?), it is as good as certain that Armande was the 
sister, not the daughter, of Madeleine. She is first mentioned at 
the death of old Béjart, as une petite non — daughter 
of Béjart and of his wife Marie Hervé. Now, ie Hervé was 
no longer young at the time of Armande’s birth, yet Armande 
would not have been at all an enfant de miracle. M. 
Larroumet shows that Marie was several years younger than had 
been supposed hitherto. In any case it is obvious that there was 
nothing incredible in her claim of maternity, because M. Loiseleur 
imagines that it was put forward to impose on M. de Modéne, and 
make him believe that Madeleine (the real mother, according to 
this ro ) had been true tohim. But if Marie Hervé was so 
well stricken in years as M. Loiseleur believes, the absurdity of 
the fiction would at once have struck M. de Modéne. If the story 
was “sufficiently probable,” as M. Loiseleur has to maintain, then, 
a fortiori, it was yore bees and, if possible, why should we 
decline to believe it? Loiseleur supports his theory by sup- 

ing that Madeleine, not Marie Hervé, + Armande’s 
pn But M. Livet imagines that M. de Modéne gave the 
so, M. Loiseleur’s — would be overthrown. Of course, as 
M. Larrvumet says, Madeleine, who was rich, may have dowered 
& favourite younger sister, or Moliére himself may have done it in 
a spirit of delicacy. Though Armande’s baptismal re- 
gister is missing, it must have been ge ny as M, ‘Larroumet 
remarks, before her marriage to Moliére was celebratei. He 
dispels a crowd of misstatements about the iage, and we 
sincerely hope that the matter will now be left -at rest. 
Unfortunately M. Loiseleur’s new book on this and otber 
a eh of an edition so limited (150 copies) that the British 
can hardly hope to possess a copy. M. Loiseleur 


may have strengthened a case which was weak enough when he 
published Points obscurs dans la vie de Molitre. M. Larroumet 
mentions one or new of hes ; im- 

rtant appeared in the Revue de Maine, , apparently, not 
out in an accessible volume. In of the: 
relations between Moliére and his wife, M. Larroumet writes, as 
usual, with sense, delicacy, and discretion. He is inclined, per- 
haps, to extract too much of personal history from the plays in 
which Armande took a part; for who can tell how far Moliére 
made copy out of his own passions and sorrows? He must have 
done so, more or less—indeed the editors of the edition of 1682 
(one of whom was La Grange) say so expressly. But how much is 
fact, how much the inevitable alteration which his genius and his 
delicacy would alike compel Moliére to introduce? The method 
of extracting his private sentiments from his plays is too like the 
attempt to disengage the historical element in nm We 
confess that we regard the effort with the scepticism of Grote. 
Our other chief source of evidence, the spiteful pamphlet 
La Fameuse Comédienne, helps us little. The malice of the piece 
ruins its value as testimony, even if we could not control the 
scandal about Lauzun, the Abbé Richelieu, and De Guiche, and 
prove that it is false. These worthy young men of fashion can 
prove an alibi, as far as the stories against Mme. Molidre go. La 
Fameuse Comédienne, in fact, is a novel, a very malignant and 
spiteful novel, but of less worth, as evidence to the character of 
the persons, than, let us say, Zhe New Republic. M. Larroumet’s 
criticism of the thing is one of his best chapters. It really 
is well written, as he says; it is written by some one who 
knew the s well, and it is twenty to one that the author was 
a woman. If we knew more about Armande’s relations with 
the actresses and dressers of her day, we might guess the author. 
La Fontaine and Racine have been named, with ungenerous 
want of acuteness in whoever first made the conjecture, La 
Fameuse Comédienne is the production of an actress, or an 
actress's waiting-woman, though it is not impossible that some 
starveling literary hack, with a style better than his character or 
fortunes, may have touched up the libel. M. Larroumet shows 
very clearly that Moliére’s contemporaries, when hostile, spoke of 
him as jealous, not by the “pretty popular name” then common 
in conversation, but now merely to be alluded to as “le dernier de 
M. Paul de Kock.” 

M. Larroumet’s essays on La Grange and on the portraits of 
Moliére and on his biographies are interesting and useful. His 
remarks on Moliére’s philosophy and religion, on Tartufe, and Le 
Festin de Pierre might have been expanded and illustrated with 
advantage. M. Larroumet does not add much that is imédit to 
our knowledge of Moliére; but he does throw a clear and dry 
light on his life, character, fortunes, and family. He has brought 
logic and sense into a region where many jack-o'lanthorns glimmer 
over many mare’s-nests. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND.* 


[om TIDDLER’S GROUND is such an exceedingly in- 
spiriting and cheerful title that one really cannot attempt to 

find any fault with it. Miss Marryat seems to have found 
America answer to the description, and to have picked up there 
not only gold but golden opinions, not only silver but silvern 
speeches, from all sorts of people—men and others. Her progress 
was, indeed, not quite unchequered. They ruffled her sometimes 
by wanting to know her Descendants of the Puritans sup- 
plicated—being no more able to command—that she would refrain 
from inflaming the youth of New England by appearing in low 
dresses. Blizzards, damp beds, unconscionable journeys in uncon- 
scionable weather, took liberties with her. Once somebody left a 
stove chimney or something of the kind open in her room and did 
his level best to asphyxiate her; perhaps (but probably not, since 
this was, if our memory does not Laie us, in Canada) to put an 
end to the temptation which might arise to ths youth of the New 
World from the contemplation of her shoulders. But still, on the 
whole, her experiences were quite rosy. She does not tell us, and 
we are not so impertinent as to desire to know, what exact amount 
of literal Tom Tiddler business she did with her entertainment in 
America. But, as Mr. Anthony Trollope used to say, “ the details 
must have been very interesting” to account for the tone of 
general satisfaction in the book. Miss Marryat never forgets that 
she is her father’s daughter, and is quite refreshingly patriotic at 
times ; nor is she at all convinced that they order matters better 
over there asa whole. She didn’t like American women ; she takes 
and earth to the of American 
ilway porters tow eir natural but enemy, | 5 
and she is outspoken even as to some vans of Jonathan himself 
But, on the whole, she loves him; and the Americans will 
find little to object to in her picture of them. They were un- 
demonstrative, but punctual, plentiful, and paying audiences; 
they said they had read her novels, and made com ucetary re- 
marks about them ; they wrote nice things of her in the newspapers, 
At any rate, the book ap to have been written in a state 
of blissful satisfaction with the writer’s self and with other people 
generally. And there are so many books which appear to have 
been written in a quite contrary frame of mind, that we take an - 


* Tom Tiddler’s Ground. Florence 
cae By Marryat. London: Swan 
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unfeigned pleasure in this one, even if we feel sometimes inclined 
to think that Miss Marryat might have omitted a sentence or two 
without much damage, and need not absolutely have obliged us 
with her opinions on poodles, Free-trade, and a good many other 
rather irrelevant subjects. There are some good stories in the 
book. One (about Mr. George Grossmith and the knees of his 
trousers) went the round of the daily papers almost before the book 
was out, and need not be repeated. Another is a definition of 
icurism which Miss Marryat says she heard (and who are we 
t we should disbelieve her?) on board ship. “ What is a 
icure, Jack ?” “ Why, a hepicure is a chap what can eat hany- 
thing.” Ouriously enough there are two classes of epicures, one 
of whom would be highly indignant at this, while the other would 
probably gently sigh “ I wish I could, my good man.” 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 


Fg te Angee the public might, in reference to a new Life of 
Shelley, make with more truth and less rudeness the same 
reply which the Birmingham merchant made to Coleridge when 
he presented him with the prospectus of The Watchman—* over- 
run with these articles ”—it can hardly be matter of surprise to any 
one that a new and in a sense authoritative Life should have 
appeared. The mere fact of the publication of Mr. John Cordy 
Jealfrescn's bumptious and aggressive work made an official reply 
almost certain. Proheue Dowden has made this reply, except in 
one particular, with good taste, and has been especially well 
advised in making no direct reply whatever to The Real Shelley. 
There is nothing which so much annoys a certain order of writer, 
be he bookmaker or gutter journalist, as being ignored, especially 
when the absence of advertisement is accompanied by the presence 
of correction. Perhaps, also, it was desirable that there should be 
in one sense a finis litium about Shelley by the unreserved publi- 
cation of all the documents or the result of all the documents in 
the possession of his family. Indeed, we could only wish, however 
unimportant the contents may be, that every scrap of writing 
concerning mre A which has come in Professor Dowden’s way 
(and he seems to have had very nearly, if not quite, exhaustive 
opportunities of investigation) had been on ut exhaustively 

endared after the fashion of State Papers. Not that we should 
ourselves have taken any very great interest in the matter; 
Shelley’s life being, like the lives of most men of letters, a thing 
of infinitely less importance than his works, But it would at 
least have supplied something like the finis litium referred to 
already. As it is, the amateurs of the infinitely little will be still 
agog to know exactly what is in the papers which Professor 
Dowden has not printed. 

We do not know that he has made any very important addition 
to the sum of positive facts known about Shelley ; we do not know 
that it would have been reasonable to expect that he should make 
such an addition. The Boscombe Papers, of which so much has 
been talked, have, unless we are mistaken, been examined by more 
than one writer on the subject, though no one has yet had uite 
such full opportunities of extract, and the Shelley worship of the 
last twenty or thirty years has accumulated, and, after its manner 
(which is not the most perfect manner), sorted every scrap of 
extraneous evidence about the poet. A very great deal of that 
evidence ap to us to be of the kind which is worse than 
worthless. Even Peacock did not write for a considerable time 
after Shelley’s death, and Peacock is the one authority who is 
absolutely trustworthy at first hand. Hogg’s amusing but ex- 
tremely suspicious loquacity, Medwin’s gabble, Mrs. Shelley's 
devoted, but ily strongly prejudiced, reminiscences, 
Trelawny’s late and limited knowledge and strong antipathies 
or ae affect all the other chief documents Satie; while 
as for the casual anecdotes of the gentlemen of eighty or, by’r 
Lady, fourscore and ten who have been invited to rub up their 
memories of Shelley’s conduct as a schoolboy seventy years Abefore, 
we should certainly be inclined to “ relegate them to the margin” 
in a lump, if not to extend the relegation to an appendix or out- 
side the book altogether. Every authentic piece of evidence has 

, not one piece of authentic evidence has weakened, the 
icture of “the real Shelley ”—not Mr. Jeaffreson’s real Shelley 
any means—which any intelligent man might have derived 
from Shelley’s own writings, and which found itself confirmed by 
the words of the only one of Shelley’s friends who united genius, 
probity, and perfect impartiality with the thoughts and feeli 
of a gentleman, That picture is the picture of a man of extremely 
lovable character, absolutely devoid of judgment, the creature of 
impulse, capable of doing cruel or even shameful things under 
strong emotions; not capable of testing any premiss, not too 
capable of conducting an argument even from assumed premisses 
to a legitimate conclusion; reckless and to a certain extent un- 
scrupulous in money matters, childishly careless or rather childishly 
defiant of the world’s opinion. We have said before (and in this 
we differ from those who the most unfavourable view of 
Shelley) that we believe him to have been at the close of his 
short life co: to a sort of late years-of-discretion on several 
points on which he had up to that time been astray. But, however 
that a be, the Shelley of the Life remains in reality a child; a 
child who did one very disgraceful thing—we do not mean the 
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running away with Mary Godwin, but the desertion of Harriet 
Westbrook—and a thousand very silly ones. As for the Shelley 
of the Poems, that is quite a different person, the greatest master 
of English rhythm since the early seventeenth century, the greatest 
master of pure word-craft apart from meaning in poetry since 
English was English. But between these two Shelleys there is no 
necessary connexion—for por Shelley’s only superior in 
certain ways, was a citizen of credit and renown, and Wordsworth, 
who, however infinitely below him as a rule, sometimes equals his 
music, was the very incarnation of humdrum middle-class 

bility. That Shelley was so entirely the light if not quite the 
holy thing which some have fabled the poet to be is no doubt not 
uninteresting, but the details which prove that he was appear to 
us, we must confess, to be of interest only to literary busybodies 
and gossips. Professor Dowden has had to consult the tastes of these 
busy bodies to some extent, and that is the worst thing save one to be 
said against his book. He has co-ordinated all the various accounts 
into a readable and perhaps, considering the abundance of truth 
and of falsehood which he had to discuss, not a too lengthy 
account; he has given not a few facts and documents from unpub- 
lished sources, the most considerable being imens of Shelley’s 
inedited tical work in what may be his Days of Igno- 
rance, and a long series of letters showing the ruthless fashion in 
which that great philosopher Godwin spunged upon his unlucky 
son-in-law. Nothing in the latter series will be surprising to any 
one who remembers the wonderful account (given, if we remember 
rightly, by Talfourd) how Godwin calmly pro that a young 
and briefless barrister whom he had met once should lend him five 
hundred pounds. As for the poems, they are not uninteresting, 
and sometimes not unbeautiful; but their chief interest is as 
showing, what was known already, how lame and unoriginal till 
the right moment and the right inspiration came were the verses 
of one of the few greatest lyric poets of the world. 

But we must return, rather reluctantly, to the excepted point. 
It is with astonishment and something like indignation that we 
have read Professor Dowden’s account of the final separation with 
Harriet. No doubt he was ina difficult position. It is natural 
that those who derive their interest in Shelley, and most of their 
information about the poet, from Harriet’s rival should believe 
every story to Harriet’s discredit and to Mary’s excuse. But Pro- 
fessor Dowden, as a gentleman and a scholar, writing long after 
the events, and with no conceivable excuse for distorting the 
truth, should have rather laid down his pen and thrown up his 
task than have attempted on no evidence at all to blacken the 
character of an unhappy and ill-treated woman—a child when 
she was married and a mere girl at her wretched death. These 
are, we know, hard words; but we judge Professor Dowden out. 
of his own mouth. He says, and no doubt truly, that Shelle 
believed Harriet to have been unfaithful to him even before he le 
her. But no one knows better than Professor Dowden that a 
belief of Shelley's had no more reference to any solid 
ground of belief than the beliefs of children and savages. The 
other authorities which he brings forward are pretty ones indeed. 
To pe with, they all, without exception, merely assert cr hint 
the charge, without giving the slightest proof, or even the 
slightest detail, in support of it. And, putting this aside, who 
are the unfavourable judges of Harriet ? Hogg, the man of virtue, 
who by his friend’s own confession tried to seduce that friend's 
wife a few weeks after her marriage, the gentleman who after this 
tried to belittle, if not to blacken, this same wife's character, and 
sneeringly speaks of her as “the good Harriet”; Godwin, father 
of Harriet’s supplanter and eager horseleech on Harriet’s husband; 
Mary Shelley, against whom we do not wish to say one word, but 
who most certainly was not the person to judge Harriet fairly. 
Moreover, only the two last insinuate positive guilt against her; 
Hogg contenting himself with innuendoes about bonnet-shops and 
extravagance. Against these tainted witnesses (whose evidence is 
the merest general scandal as it is, and even had they not been 
tainted) has to be set the solemn declaration by Peacock of his 
complete belief in the innocence of Harriet’s conduct as a wife; a 
declaration which Thornton Hunt, representing his father's know- 
ledge, endorses, and which Trelawny roundly asserts to have been 
the belief of those generally who knew both Shelley and his wife, 
including Hogg himself. It is true that Professor Dowden duly 
records these various opinions, and declares that no one can 
pay pronounce Harriet to have been guilty. We should 

ve thought that most people would have put the thing in 
exactly the contrary way, and said that no one has any right 
even to hint that she was not innocent. But this is not all. 
He accuses her, this time without hesitation, of assuming an 
attitude of “hard alienation” towards her husband before the 
separation, of taking to worldly courses, of neglecting her 


a etill worse strain. Now “there is 
no doubt that she wandered from the ways of upright living”; 
and, though it is admitted that Shelley was “remgtely an in- 


P usbands sympathies and tastes. e look at his own evi- 
dence for these charges, and we find absolutely none, They 
rest on some poetical assertions of on (very pretty 
security in the case),on the above gentlemanly sneers about. 
bonnet-shops by that man of nice morality, Hogg (Harriet’s 
would-be seducer, be it always remembered), and on some other 
sneers of the ae gamers « of the Boinville coterie, who, by 
Professor Dowden’s own admission and statements, were at this. 
time “alienating” Shelley as much as possible from his wife, 
and flattering his vanity and his mania for talking shop at 
. Bracknell. ‘When he has to tell of the “ Found drowned ” at the 
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fluence of perilous power to her” by unsettling her principles and 
-setting bad examples, he is excused elaborately of any immediate 
blame for her conduct or death. Yet observe that Professor 
Dowden produces absolutely no evidence for the charge of “ wan- 
dering from the ways of upright living ” (which can have only one 
meaning), even after the desertion, On the contrary, a page later 
he seems to admit that the later, like the earlier, charges which 
Shelley accepted as true were charges “ which we have no means 
of verifying or disproving,” yet which “we,” as has been seen, 
accept with “no doubt.” And,whether the charges be true or 
false, can there, we ask, be a piece of more detestab!e cant than to 
in this tone of a girl who had been carried off from her 
home by Shelley; whose creed and beliefs he had, whether 
conscientiously or not, deliberately undermined; whom he had 
allowed to continue in the society of Hogg after Hogg had tried 
‘to corrupt her; whom he had, on whatever grounds, deserted ; 
and who for two years had lad the anguish of knowing that 
he was living with another woman, younger and cleverer than 
herself, as his wife? We say, again, that no one can be justified 
on the evidence that exists, or at least on that which Professor 
Dowden has produced, in speaking thus of Harriet Shelley. 
There is no need to use hard words about the business with Mary 
Godwin. We care little for the amusement of stone-throwing in 
that direction. But an attempt to palliate and whiten Shelley’s 
conduct with Mary by trying to blacken Harriet seems to us 
equally foolish as argument and detestable as morality ; and we 
can only repeat our very great regret that Professor Dowden 
should have in any degree and with whatever hesitations and 
qualifications soiled his fingers by meddling with it. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ix. 


the most beautiful and imposing of gift-books 
this season is The Book of American Figure Painters, issued 
by Mr. John C. Nimmo, with five-and-thirty photogravures exe- 
cuted by the Forbes Company, of Boston, the negatives from 
intings printed by the ort matic process of Mr. Frederick 
ves, of Philadelphia. Almost all of these plates are admirable, 
and some are marvels of the art of reproduction. The design for 
the cover, by Mr.-C. G. La Farge, is effective and pleasing; the 
inner lining, by Mr. G. W. Maynard, is yet more artistic; and 
Mr. F. Lathrop’s interleaf decorations attain to distinction with- 
out any approach to eccentricity. The comprehensive and varied 
series of plates represents some of the latest work and more 
notable achievements of American painters. Certain of the 
plates are from drawings specially designed for this collection ; 
others reproduce paintings that have attracted universal attention 
in the Salon, such as Mr. Alexander Harrison’s exquisite “En 
Arcadie” and “The Sermon” of Mr, Julius Gari Melchers. 
Altogether, the book is one more proof that it is by its fulness 
and strength in the Salon that we must judge American art, 
and not by its fluctuating manifestations in our too-numerous 
picture-shows. The majority of examples are eloquent of French 
influence, and many might have proceeded directly from the 
studios of Paris. In his brief introduction to the present volume 
Mr. Van Rensselaer speaks of the Centennial Exhibition as a 
mighty stimulus of American art, a theme he has treated of 
at some length in a prefatory essay to the official volume of 
reports on elementary art training in American schools. He 
‘speaks of “the band of native artists preaching a new artistic 
creed ” who went forth to “learn the art of painting.” Undoubt- 
edly the great Philadelphia show gave an immense impetus to the 
industrial arts and may have swelled the number of painters who 
invaded Paris, and have not ceased from that invasion. At this 
date, however, there seems to be not a little of the dim remote in 
this retrospect of the progress of American art. When Americans 
oer of “native art” it is not of Mr. Will H. Low or Mr. Elihu 
edder they are thinking, but of Mr. Sargent, Mr. Whistler, and 
the rest of the Salon Americans. These painters, of course, do 
much more than preach “the gospel of technique,” though it 
would be a hard matter to demonstrate in what sense they form a 
school of “native” art. The interest of Mr. Nimmo’s publication 
lies in its liberal scope. It comprehends beautiful reproductions of 
extremely diverse work, much of it remarkable, a little of it emi- 
nently artistic, and, when not precisely delightful, not uninstructive 
or unprofitable. 

Dr. J. Leslie Porter's description of Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood—Jerusulem, Bethany, and Bethlehem (Nelson & Sons)— 
has most of the characteristics of a popular book. It is very well 
illustrated with woodcuts after photographs, & panoramic view of 
the Holy City, and various plans. The author's topography is 
‘clearly set forth, so that all sorts and conditions of readers may 
easily follow their guide step by step through his excursions and 
survey. Quentin Durward is the latest addition to Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, & Co.’s illustrated selections from the Waverley Novels. 
The pictures are numerous, the work of French artists, and those 
by Vv. Henri Pike are excellent. The blue colour of the binding 
‘is frightfully akin to the domestic blue of the advertisement. 4 
Romance of the Three R's (Marcus Ward & Co.) comprises three 
by Mr. Walter Crane, one of which—Slate-and- 
‘ ivania—is a survival of last Christmas. Little Queen Anne 
and Pothooks and Perseverance; or, the A BC Serpent, are fully 


as spirited and amusing as their precursor. The allegorical pre- 
sentment in the first is very cleverly sustained. A melancholy 
interest attaches to Jack and the Beanstalk (Macmillan & Co.), 
illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. These sketches are but hints, 
full of quaint suggestion and humour though they be. The Giant 
is something of a genial imbecile, with not a little of the look of 
the Citizen King at times us he appears in old volumes of Punch. 
He evidently suffers fearful facial changes from cannibal indul- 
gences, The animals are delightful. There is a splendid tiger 
(p. 30), @ most expressive raven, a charming pig, and the most 
alluring terrier conceivable. Mr. Hallam Tennyson retells the 
old story in hexameters, of which we give the conclusion as a 
sample :— 
—— ae, haste, mother, oh! mother, haste, and bring me the 
satchet !” 

Cried Jack, alighting on earth. She brought him an axe double-handed. 
Jack cleft clean through the haulm; that Giant desperate hurled his 
Limbs in a downward, roaring, thund’ring, pre-cipitation, 
Crashi'd to the ground stone-dead, with a crash as a crag from a mountain. 
* I’m your master now,” said Jack to the harp at his elbow ; 
“There's vour old ’un! of him pray give your candid opinion !” 
Sweetly the mystical harp responded, “ Master, a rascal |” 

The Christmas number of Harper's Magazine is not altogether 
a good one. Mr. Abbey and Mr. Parsons have illustrated “ Sally 
in our Alley” with excellent sympathy, and Mr. Boughton’s 
outdoor study, “La Mére Venus,” is good workmanship in illus- 
trations and text. Some of the woodcuts to “The Boyhood of 
Christ” are poorin execution and puerile in design. Diprose's 
Annual contains the usual assortment of light sketchy tales, with 
some good illustrations. The opening story, “ A Slave of the 
Poppy,” is a moral tract with an awful warning to the young. The 
Theatre Annual contains portraits of Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Mary 
Anderson, Mr, Willard as “Jim the Penman,” and Mr. Alexander 
as Faust. Mr, H. Beerbohm-Tree gives an amusing sketch of an un- 
tiring seeker after notoriety in “ ‘lhe Romaine Mystery,” and Mr. 
William Archer dreams of “ An Impossible Theatre” open to the 
neglected dramas of the past and present. In this pleasant phantas 
nothing is said of the works of Byron, and we are spared the shock 
of seeing Werner and Sardanapalus in the catholic prospectus of 
the drama, where we are promised 7he Borderers and other thin 
respectable stuff, together with “twelve solid hours” of Bothwell 
and the performances of a “ Michael Field Society.” As to Beaw 
Austin, that were another matter, and should be alien to an 
impossible theatre. Little Folks (Cassell & Co.) contains some 
pretty pictures of children, amiable rustics, wild and domestic 
avimals, and so forth. The best of the coloured prints is the 
monochrome “In the Meadows,” by Lizzie Lawson. Cassell’s 
Magazine is a well-established favourite, and the new volume is 
fully up to the standard of past years. Young people of every 
sm of youth may find amusement and instruction in its pages. 

rom Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. we receive the annual 
volumes of The Animal World and Band of Mercy, two excel- 
lent periodicals issued by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, The illustrations, by H. Giacomelli, 
Harrison Weir, A. F. Lydon, Arthur Hopkins, and others, are 
admirably reproduced, and cannot fail to interest and gain many 
readers for both papers. Messrs. Dean & Son send us How Tom 
became a Traveller and The Little One's Own Album, two picture- 
books of brightly-coloured chromos of the kind that will surely 
attract young children. The plates in the former book are in- 
geniously contrived to give much useful information in a small 
space. Little 7's ’Tories (Dean & Son) is a collection of 
verse for children, with numerous illustrations. Some of the 
latter are pretty, others—eg. “The Boy and the Blackbird” 
(p. 58)—are shocking. The monstrous appearance of the black- 
bird quite accounts for the gruesome face of the boy. Jack 
Thoroughbred’s Travels (London Literary Society) is a thorough- 
going allegory of the most tedious kind. Mr, W. G. R. Browne's 
picture of the fairy and the imps (p. 14) is decidedly clever. 
Fairy Folk (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), with rhymes by E. Lecky, is 
tastefully illustrated in red outline on a greenish ground by Miss 
Isabel Berkley. The floral designs are graceful, and the fairy 
figures have natural buoyancy movement, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND DIARIES. 


OOD taste, harmonious colour, and excellent mounting dis- 
tinguish the Christmas and New Year Cards of aeese. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. From a large and choice assortment, suitable 
to the most diverse tastes and all conditions of pocket, we note 
some extremely pretty floral designs on cards that arecomparatively 
small and yet compete successfully with many that are more 
pretentious. The beauty of these cards is quite independent of 
mere size, and some that depict natural arrangements of wild 
flowers—a simple spray of bloom and foliage—are charming pieces 
of colour, though but a few inches in diameter. One very un- 
common design, a cluster of white campanula and tropeolum 
canariensis, is as pretty as it is strange. From the same firm we 
have received some useful Calendars for walls, and one with a 
capital series of mottoes in block-form fixed to a circular card, 
upon which is a cluster of pale single daffodils, These almanacs 
are soberly coloured. 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. were, we believe, among the first 
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to develop the Christmas Card, even if they did not create a taste 
that is now popular throughout the world. This year their 
cards and silk-bound vclumes of tiny illuminations are amo 

the most tasteful productions of the season. By the Wayside a 

Riverside Sketches are charming examples of printing in colours, 
with dainty silk bindings. These pretty presents are not much 
heavier than a stout Christmas card, and are packed in neat cases 
for the post. Many of the varied selections of cards before us 
deserve a place in collector's album. Among the ingenious 


devices we note the hampers of flowers (637) and the pretty plates | 


with incisions for visiting cards (317). The bright hues of autumn 
foliage and berries are harmoniously combined with gold-printing 
in the series 422. Equally beautiful are the flower-pieces (686 
and 642), all of which are more or less decorative, excepting the 
‘baskets of flowers, in which the arrangement is studied. The 
elaborate cards in lunette divisions, in which the angels of Fra 
Angelico glow with colours on a rich gold ground, are refreshing 
variations on the well-worn themes of Christmas-card designers. 
In those instances where the Florentine angels are environed by 
colour instead of gold, the effect is much less pleasing. Humorous 
cards are seldom so droll as Mr. Lockyer’s picture of young ducks 
and cygnets on the ice; the skaters are really amusing and well 
‘drawn, the sliders are much less successful. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh forward a variety 
-of Diaries and Almanacs, most of them of old repute and esta- 
blished popularity. Among these are Pettitt’s Scribbling Octavo 
Diary, with interleaved blotting-paper, and Blackwood's Shilling 
Scribbling Diary, No. 1, also interleaved with blotting. For 
ordinary use nothing could be better than the cloth-bound — 
diaries, Pettitt’s No. 6 or Blackwood’s No. 7. The last-nam 
‘contains legible plans of London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Edinburgh. A more elaborate form is The Court Diary and 
Engagement Book, with columns for cash account and engage- 
ments, a motto on every page, and plenty of spare for ex- 
traneous notes. It is admirably printed, neatly bound, and 
‘supplied with interleaves of white 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


JULES LEGOUX has collected a second series of his 
e “Propos d'un bourgeois de Paris” under the title of 
Hommes et femmes(1). It would be easy to find fault with 
them ; for the standard of taste in one country necessarily differs 
from that in another, and a sarcastic, but not merely persifleur, 
criticism of wns Pog a difficult thing to keep up. Nevertheless, 
M. Legoux has in his favour the great point that, after his lights 
‘and in his way, he belongs to the only party which is worth be- 
longing to, the only party which is the same yesterday, to-day, 
for religs all manners and lan- 
guage a igion and politics—the party of gentlemen. 

So much rubbish has been written about animal magnetism (2) 
that a new book on the subject may be regarded with suspicion. 
It is sufficient to say that MM. Binet and Féré are pupils of 
Dr. Charcot, and that their book is dedicated to him in order to 
show that there is no fear of charlatanism in it. It is, however, 
rather more specialist and purely scientific in character than some 
of its companions in the Bibliotheque scientifique internationale, 

Whether Les soupers de Daphné (3) deserves the substantive in 
the title “Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu” is a point on which we might 
differ with its editor, M. Maurice Tourneux. It is “ inconnu” 
enough, no doubt. As an —- of that curious style peculiar 
to the eighteenth century, in which a spice of personal journal- 
ism and rather more than a spice of ingeniously-veiled grivoiserie 
flavour somewhat insignificant matter—the style of which Crébillon 
ve is the acknowledged master—it is not unnoteworthy. Pro- 

bly, as M. Tourneux hints, the contrast of the elegant art of 
this style with the coarse brutality of Naturalism inclines modern 
‘readers rather to overvalue it. 

A decennial volume of Reports on the numerous and, in 
English eyes, sometimes rather funny literary competitions over 
which the French Academy presides lies before us (4), from the 
pen of M. Camille Doucet, holder of the famous and honourable 
post of “ Secrétaire perpetuel” to that august body. It is not 
uninteresting to turn over, though hardly suited for continuous 
reading. people will find it characteristic that the 
Perpetual Secretary speaks of a lady not unknown in other 

uarters of the world besides England and Europe as Mme. Brasser. 

Pailleron must surely have omitted one curse from his famous 

“ as to the slighted fairy at the birth of the French nation 
—* Thou shalt never be able to spell a foreign proper name.” 

After M. Doucet comes appropriately enough M. de Lescure (5) 
with a specimen, and a very fair specimen, of the Academic prize 
———— itself, in the shape of a study on Beaumarchais. 

e notes on his own experience of the Crimean and Italian 
wars which the late M. Paul de Molénes (6), an accomplished 
soldier and man of letters, composed form perhaps the most 


(1) Hommes et femmes. Par J. Legoux. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(2) Le magnétisme animal. Par A. Binet et Ch. Féré. Paris: Alcan. 
(3) Les soupers de Daphné. Par Meusnier de Querlon. Paris: Jouaust. 
(4) =r littéraires, 1875-1885. Par Camille Doucet. Paris: 
(5) Etude sur Beaumarchais. Par M. de Lescure. Paris: Perrin. 

(6) Les commentaires d'un soldat. Par Paul de Molénes. Paris: Jouaust. 


generally interesting part of his work, now being handsomely 
reprinted. The extrenie elaboration of the style occasionally pro- 
duces an effect of flatness—the author seems to have planed and 
smoothed it into monotony ; but itis worth reading. His account 
of the Scots Greys at Balaclava has a ring of generous enthusiasm 
about it which is very pleasant, and the way in which he blends 
scientific disapprobation and soldierly sympathy with the still 
more famous c of the Light Brigade is not inferior in 
interest. 
| Three agreeable volumes of verse (7,8,9) are before us in which we 
| hope we may see, without being mistaken, signs of a revolt against 
tical, or rather versifying, naturalism. The influence of the 
arnasse and of Baudelaire is still strong, but in its better not its 
worse form. M., Truffier’s little volume makes a not unimportant 
addition to the class, no very large one, of actor poets, and is full 
of genuine gaiety and pleasant wit. M. Bonhomme has not 
too rashly assumed his promising title, and M. de Faramond, 
| though, we think, a young, is a right noble, descendant of the 
| Merovingians. All three seem to have understood that poetry 
_ should not invariably (we strive to speak with moderation) con- 
| fine herself to expressing the language, the thoughts, and the 
_ manners of a drunkard who has /e vin mauvais, This is a great 


gain, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


: e~ biographer of Richard Baxter in these days has little to 
do but to retell a story admirably told for the most part by 
the great divine himself and to sift the abundant material at hand 
in a calm uupartisan spirit. This forthright course is faithfully 
adhered to in the Life of Richard Baater by the Rev. John 
Hamilton Davies (Kent & Co.) The work is clear, methodical, 
and workmanlike in style and arrangement. It contains few 
digressions from the straight path of biographical narrative, and 
none of which the advocate for wet aed may complain, unless it 
be in the citation of Pepys and Evelyn on the Great Fire (ch. xx. 
In dealing with the stormy career of Baxter there is a nat 
temptation to deviate from biography towards an historical study 
of those stirring times in which Baxter was a prominent figure, 
both in an active and a passive capacity. Mr. Davies is true to 
the first duties of a biographer, and does not abandon them to 
indulge in phi — disquisition on ecclesiastical government 
and authority. e book sadly wants an index. 

Lives of the Electricians (Whitaker & Oo.) comprises brief, 
well-written accounts of the lives and work of Morse, Wheatstone, 
and Dr. Tyndall. Judging from the first volume of the series, 
there is every reason to vee gt @ popular reception of the new 
undertaking. Mr. William T. Jeans, the author, is a practised 
writer, with a command of lucid exposition that is by no means 
the gift of all who write for the people. It occurs to us, how- 
ever, that something introductory to the subject might not be out 
of place in the series, and that the lives and achievements of 
Franklin, Volta, Galvani, and other pioneers in the science of 
electricity should at least be set forth in a prefatory volume. 

Henry Ward Beecher in England, 1886 (Clarke & Co.),is a 
volume of speeches, sermons, lectures, and the like commemo- 
rative of a recent visit. It is = by a biographical sketch 
full of the indiscreet eulogy and flabby enthusiasm that usually 
characterize such testimonials. We are gravely told that Mr. 
Beecher's “ difficulty has been, not to draw the crowds, but 
to induce them to stay away,” and that “one gentleman pro- 
nounced him the greatest preacher since the days of the Apostle 
Paul.” The verdict of this experienced gentleman will, of course, 
utterly vanquish the sceptics. The book itself is a dreary 
of pompous platitudes and sterile verbosity, relieved here and 
there by the ingenious complimentary speeches of English admirers 
of Mr. Beecher’s oratory. 

A memorial volume of another kind, interesting and instructive 
to Churchmen and Nonconformists alike, is Hugh Stowell Brown, 
edited by Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. (Routledge & Co.) The book 
is partly made up of an autobiography, that throws strong light 
on the author's curious experience as an artisan on the old London 
and Birmingham Railway, and reveals the various causes that 
induced him to forsake the Church and become a Dissenter, 
Despite its circumlocution in parts, the narrative is very clearly 
written, and full of lifelike touches and self-revelation. The 
extracts from the preacher's “Commonplace Book” abound in 
humorous observation and anecdote, while there is much in the 
“ Selections from Sermons” that explains the secret of Hugh 
Stowell Brown's popularity and success in Liverpool. 

It is perhaps rash in these days of abundant minor poetry 
to ascribe rare qualities of poetic expression to a new lyrist, and 
yet it is impossible not to be sensible of the purity of diction, the 
sweetness and delicacy of sentiment, the sense of form that is the 
artist’s gift, which distinguish many of the shorter poems in Mr. 
Fuller Maitland’s Parva (Blackwood & Sons), The singer’s com- 
pass is limited, it is true, but the felicity and finish of expression 

ive remarkable distinction to such dainty flower-pieces as “ The 
romise of Spring” and “ Of Winter Blossoms,” as the charming 
invitation “To One who is in Town” and the delightful“ Rose 


(7) Dimanches et fétes. Par J. Truffier. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 
(8) A travers les buissons fleuri, Par H. Bonhomme. Paris: 


(9) Quintessences. Par M. de Faramond. Paris: Tresse et Stock, 
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Lore.” The beautiful verses entitled “ Vincit qui patitur” are a 
descant on a theme that not a few old ts have amorously 
essayed, yet they lose nothing of their freshness and bloom by 
comparison. 

The Queen's Innocent (David Stott) is a romantic drama based 
on a motif that might have been developed with good results by 
a practised hand, The author's blank verse is of the dislocated 
kind that makes reading well-nigh impossible. Never, indeed, was 
ad honest prose so tormented into taking metrical form; as 

us:— 

Our royal Consort, you are sure, 
Of this engagement cognizance had none (p. 122). 
With any lady whom I so desired 
To make my friend as you I never met (p. 142). 
I must needs say something now, 
The saying of which dispense with I would fain (p. 163). 

Mr. Cameron Macdowall is the author of_ “a story in dramatic 
form” entitled The First Empress of the East (Beer & Co.), to 
which he appends a learned note on blank-verse accentuation and 
the secret of Shakspeare’s metrical art. His own example shows 
he has studied the Elizabethans with no profit, his blank verse 
being merely clipped prose. Mrs. Prideaux’s Philip Molesworth, 
and other Poems (Sampson Low & Co.) includes a lengthy narra- 
tive poem, the title-piece, in monotonous blank verse, in the 
course of which a rhymed couplet occasionally reminds us that we 


& poem. 

Mr. L. Haslope informs us that in America a very common 
question current is, “ Do you pound brass ?” and for the guidance 
of those amateurs in England who do pound brass, or intend so 
to do, he has written a handbook enti Repoussé Work for 
Amateurs (L. Upeott Gill). The book is thoroughly practical, is 
well illustrated, and contains the information that beginners re- 
quire in concise and compact form. 

The second number of the Winchester Cathedral Records is a 
transcription and translation of Edward IJI.’s Charter contirming 
and enlarging the privileges of St. Giles’s Fair, Winchester, dated 
1349. The reprint, which is published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, 
& Co., and Messrs. Warren, of Winchester, is prefaced by an inte- 
resting essay by the Dean of Winchester. 

Among our new editions are Lady Martin's charming volume of 
studies, Some of Shakspeare's Female Characters (Blackwood & 
Sons); the Rev. A. D. Crake’s dmilius: a Tale of the Decian 


and Valerian Persecutions (Oxford: Mowbray); and a popular 
edition of Mr. Charles Du Val’s vivacious record of travel, With a 
Show through Southern Africa (Dean & Son). 

We have received The Report of the Church (Bemrose 


& Sons) ; the Constitutional Year- Book, 1887 (Blackwood & Sons) ; 
the Historical and Political Handbook, by Messrs. G. F. R. Barker 
and M. G. Dauglish (Chapman & Hall); Anecdotes about Authors 
and Artists, by John Timbs (Diprose & Bateman) ; Oliver Crom- 
well, and other Poems, by Vr. Dawson Burns (Partridge); The 
Chimney Piece of Bruges, and other Poems, by Constance E. Dixon 
(Elliot Stock); and Milton’s Paradise Regained, §c, (Religious 
Tract Society), one of the R. T. 8. Library of cheap reprints. 


NOTICF. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Cummuni- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
The ADVERTISEMENT DeparTMENT has been REmMoveD from 38 
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ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joan Hart, 
83 Sournampron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Sarorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, ts £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Dublisher, 
Mr. Wir11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 
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o (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY ,35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pretorium," and his other 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


STREETER’S 
10-GUINEA 
DIAMOND JEWEL. 


ARE UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST VALUE 


| SHERRIES.— VINO 
48s., 548., 608. 


| EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


The BRILLIANTS in each (Weighing 14 CARAT) 
are White and Properly Cut. 


‘STREETER & CO., 18 New Sruser, W. 
“FJEDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1667. 
Offices and Cellars: 155 REGENT STREET, LONDON; 30 KING’S ROAD, 
BRIGHTON ; JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN. 
DE PASTO, 20s. 24s., 36s. —OLOROSO, 3s, 424, 
, 548., 608., 728., 848., 968.—AMORUSO, 36s., 428,, 488,, 
96s.—AMONTILLADO, 42s., 48s., 548., 608., 72s. 
PORTS.—FROM WOOD, 24s., 30s.—TAWNY PORT, 36s., 60s.— 
DRY PORT, 42s., 488, 548., 60s, 72s., 848., 963—CURIOUS OLD WHITE 
PORT, 60s., 723., 848., 968, 
S.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 14s., 18s, 208.—ST. JULIEN and ST. 
ESTRPHE, 24s., 30s., 368.—LAKOSE, 48s.—LROVILLE, 54s , 603, 72s,— 


CHATEAU LAFITE, MARGAUX, LEOVILLE, LATOUR, 72s., 84s., 96s. 
to 200s. 


CHAMPAGNES.— CHAMPAGNE, 36s., 488., 60s.—OLD LANDED, 


1880. Melnotte et Fils, 842. (This Brand is supplied to Her Majesty the 
n, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.) 
1874 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE, 96s. to 200s, 


, 60s — LIEBFRAUMILCH, 72s., 84s., 963.—JOHANNESBERG and 
STEINBERG, 84s., 96s., to 240s. 


SPIRITS.—SCOTCH and IRISH WHISKY, 42s., 48s., 54s.- BRANDY, 44s., 
48s., 60s., 72s., 84s.—OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY, 848., 120s, 


Full Price Lists of all Wine and Spirits on application, 
IIEDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants and Shippers, 


By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
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ht o'clock. Mephistopheles, Mr. 
CHIPPENDALE ; 
booked by letter or 


—FAUST. At Ei 
HENRY IRVING 5 Faust. AT-EX ANDER Martha, 


Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats 


MATINEES—FAUST. Saturdays, January 1 and January 8, 


1887, at Two o'clock. Box Office now Open.—LY' 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicu Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CONTAINS 
SPLENDID ores of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS, 
the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
Now Publishing. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

LONDON. Prospectus on application. 

THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 
THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
s, &c. carefully 


Paintinus, Drawings, Engravings, Photograph Framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 


Notices, free per post, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 64. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYVPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The SECOND ORDINARY 


MEETING of the present will be held on inst., at the Royal 
rw 

WAGE ARRANGEMENTS IN 
Price, Esq., B.A. 


School of Mines, Jermyn ion, when a P: 


SLIDING 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. By L. L. F 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 P.M. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
JLPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18. 
THE DEGREE OF B.A. CAN BE OBTAINED IN TWO YEARS. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annual Value of about £2,000. 
For particulars apply to Tuk ReGisTRaAR, The Castle, Durham. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE, | 


y 
partment, and Two indium Felecraph 
the SEORETARY, at the College. 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Council—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY,K.C.B.,C.1LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Eight Asdiotane- Masters. Classical and Modern Departme! ents. Army and Navy Classes. 
s are received by the Head-Master, and by three Assistant- Masters, including the 
ouse French is exclusively spoken). Special arrangements for 
stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys ali the advantagés 
of a Sout sore men Private Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; 
Bathing an ‘tuses, ply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


Next TERM COMMENCES January 22 
D ° VE R LLE E. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 


A Hi f-dem Public School, on moderate terms. Latest successes are Three Open 
Schol ips and One Open Exhibition at Oxtord -_ Cambridge i in Classics ona Mathematics 
in 1886, al (a) candidates passed in B85. to Indian Civil Service 
and Woolwich. Junior School. Excellent Music. "Chapel, cer ratory, Workshop. 
Gymnasium, pews Courts. Sea pecial for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 


A Preli Each boy has a 
aretaken ky the E. SPARKE, M.A., and by E. THORNTON 
Lirrtewoon, M.A. Apply to the HEAD-MasT 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SOHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 
pert of eo ane of £20) will be competed for in June next. Candidates must have been 

fourteen the Ist January, 1887.—For further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, near London. 


grounds.—A LADY, assisted b: niversity Graduates and 
and for the Public Naval Cadet- 
. For fi Lodge, East Finchley, 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM will open on Monday, January 10. 
Course. II. Civil Engineering Division. 
ts are now made in the Colonial Section that Students may be received for some 
gece eutjcts in the curriculum; on an entry for one month only. Particulars in the 


ere F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 
WESTMINSTE <R SCHOOL.—There will take place on the 


12th, and 13th of to fill up Two or more 
VACANCIES on the Rogneatien. —F i by appiying to the 


uvernesses, prepares BOYS 
apply to Miss Garvecrs, Elm Tree 


IIT. Colonial Section. 


Dean’ 
CASTLE, TOTTENBUAM. 
The system in both r Departments combines the individual wotnty ad 


or a Tutor, with the discipline, games, &c., of 
Tiead- Master, Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
pe ere SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


ee 12 miles of London.—Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Visiting Masters 
The Hon. 
P., Harlow, 


: Miss Clough, Principal of Newnham Collee, 


Reterees 
Grey Fairmile, Cobham The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry J. Seiwin-Ibbetson, Bi 


to PRixciPaL, Newnham House, Loug ton 
THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
TWO ENTRANCE 
open = all first-year Students, will be offered for competition int October 1887. 


guineas and £60 vespectively, | 


oe held thi it the year for “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
INTE MEDIATE ” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, and } 
may be oined at any time. 


be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. | 

W. M. ORD, Dean, 
GOUTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 


under the direc of Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 
The NEX' ’ TERM COMMENCES on Friday, January 14, 1887. 
ARMY AND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
MESSRS. JAMES & BUSHNELL have 97 out of 
for the army. All but 5 qualified. All sent up for ye versity Matriculation in 
the last three years have passed. Next ‘Term begins January 4, 1887. Kddrese, Hilleourt, 


T°! PARENTS. —There is a very exceptional OPENING in 
jena | the healthiest part) for a 


ding Kensington Park, 


I ,AUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, formerly Hi ead-Mistress of the 
Norwich High School, has a very comfortable H for ELDER GIRLS. Great 
goyentaees fr the study of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting.—Sw. Lece, ne, 


To MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS 
An Ces Barada ADVERTISING FIRM is now open to contract for ali the Adver- 
tising Pages of a good MONTHLY, QUARTERLY, or ANNU — only to LEX,care 
of W. H. Smith ¢ & Son, Solicitors, Gresham House, Vid Broad Street, E.C. x 


J BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. Patented 


Jorcotiens On from bn to 1884, including the patent tuning apparatus, possessing the power 
to outlast any o' 
18, 20,and 22 Wigmore Street, 
CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE GIFT. 


JOHN INS, F fc Manufi 
& SONS, Pi 
THE LITERARY MACHINE, patented 1 for holding a Book, 
Pp, &c., in any position over an E Cha and screening the Face from the Fire. 
luxurious. Prices £1 Ils. Drawings post free.—JouN CARTER, 6A New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W 


URNISH on NORMAN & STACEY’S SYSTEM.—This 
simple and Economical System is admitted to be the most satisfactory method. 1, 2, or 
3 years’ By ao 60 wholesale firms. No deposit. Particulars on applic.tion. 
Offices : 79 Queen Victoria St., B.C. Breaches at 121 Pall Mall, 5. Ww & 9 Liverpool St., E.C. 


L sic COMPANY'S” EXTRACT of ME AT. 


guaranteed G E by 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
The finest Meat-Flavouring Stock, USE it for Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes, 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
nt TONIC in all cases of Weakness and Pies Disorders. 
IEBIG “COMP ANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nighteap instead of aleoholic drinks. 
LJEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s signature in blue ink across label. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, 
Bache Gut on lication tothe C oF 


ON THE DEEP SEA. 


Trustees. 
THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G., and others. 


FIVE reas AGO a visit paid to the North Sea Trawling Fleets proved, 

y God’s Providence, the commeucement of a new and happier epoch for 

the Deep-Sea Fishermen. Until the year 1881 thousands of our country- 

men had toiled—not only in all weathers, at all seasons, and in daily perils 

of their lives, but—in complete isolation Srom ail Christian or moral 
influences. 


TO-DAY seven Mission Smacks cruise in the North Sea, serving as Church, 

Dispensary, Temperance Hall, and Club, 

Two of these vessels were equipped at a cost of £4,550, and presented to 
the Institution by generous donors. The remaining five were originally 
private property, and merely lent for missionary purposes, and although a 
considerable portion of their purchase-money has been defrayed during 
the current year, a sum of £6,000 still remains to be cleared off before they 
are free from mortgage and registered in the names of Trustees as the 
unencumbered property of the Mission. 


Moreover, SEVEN VESSELS CANNOT MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF TWELVE FLEETS, and all who revere our beloved Queen (which every 
one DOES) and sympathize with the storm-tossed smacksmen (which 
every one OUGHT to do) are invited to contribute towards a special 
fund, to be styled the “ Queen Victoria Purchase and Endowment Fund,” 
in order that these Mission Smacks may be sent forth as at once a 
Memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee and as Heralds of Mercy from the 
King of Kings, ministering healing and comfort to the bodies, and peace 
and gladness to the hearts, of the fishermen. 


Sums received for this object will b> paid to a special Deposit Account 


opened in the names of Trustees at Messrs. Gurney & Co.’s Bank, Great 
Yarmouth, and at Messrs. Lloyds, Burnetts aud Bosanquets (Lim.), 


Lombard. Street, E.C. 
E. J. MATHER, Director and Founder. 


Office : 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. MISSION TO DEEP-SEA 
FISHERMEN, 


and PUBLISHERS,— 


h Avenue, 


READER, KINDLY SEND ONE GUINEA 
CHRISTMAS DONATION to HELP the RESCUE of FRIEND- 
LESS and FALLEN YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS by the Committee 
of the Homes and Open All Night Refuge, viz. : 
us N.W. 
37 Manchester Street, all 


Annual Subscriptions now due will be thankfully received. 


£700 in Donations will now enable the Committee to close the Twenty 
Year free ot Debt. na 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Luoryps BARNerrs 

iccaililly, W. ICHOLLS, the Committee, 14 ewry 

Chambers, EC. or by 


200 Euston Road, N.W. EDWARD W. THOMAS, Sec. 
CHURCH of of ENGLAND CENTRAL SOCIETY for 
PROVIDING HOMES for WAIFS and STRA 


Orricks : 32 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

The object of this Society is to rescue from vicious surroundi Orphans Destitute 
Children met with in po parish, and copecially in the 

‘The Committee make a point of not accepting any case which more properly be dealt 
with by the islature, such as the Poor tor Law and Sch ool Boards. They are are also om 
ful to avoid zeeeving unworthy parents of the’ and t fi invariably give give 

chi who have neither parents oer able to provide for them. 

at need is eatitional General 

support to und, which su supports the homes 


Pros: Hecti d 
or they may be paid to the account at Messrs. aco" 's, 50 Cornhi 


Forms of application for the admission of children can be had from the Hon. SECRETARY. 


C/HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


THE COUNCIL for HELP and 
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